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Our Growth Strategy Is Working 


• Focus on six strategic growth areas, divest others. 


• Rapidly increase mass in those areas. 

• Optimize new mass to reduce costs. 

• Invest part of the savings to increase marketing. 


• Add volume and repeat the process. 



PHASE ONE 

( 1986 - 1989 ) 


We built mass and market 
positions symbolized by 
the brands on the cover. 

* RiipicJly built mass through internal 
development; 78 precise acquisitions 
since March 1986, totaling over 

$3 billion in annual sales. 

* Achieved fastest growth in Borden his¬ 
tory; with 1989 sales dollars 61% higher 
than 1983, including a near cjuadru- 
pling in pasta and w^ell over a doubling 
in snacks. 

' Built leading positions in the United 
States or worldwide in each of our six 
growth areas. 



PHASE TWO 

( 1989 - 1991 ) 



We are moving fast to 
capitalize on this new 
mass to become a lowest- 
cost producer and an aggressive 
marketer of brands. 

» Reconfiguring production - stream- 
lining and consolidating operations 
with the goal of being a lowest-cost 
producer in each business by 1992. 

► Investing a record $630 million total in 
1990 and 1991 on capital expendi¬ 
tures. 

* Increasing advertising and marketing 
support in 1990 and 1991 by an 
additional $“^3 to $100 million above 
normal increases. 


• Divested 22 businesses outside these 
chosen areas, with over $1 billion in 
annual sales, including a large and 
cyclical commodity chemicals business. 


• Reducing costs by an additional $100 
million over the 1990-1994 span 
through the Borden SQP Program - 
Safety; Quality and Productivity' - w hich 
involves employees at all levels. 








PHASE TWO: 




1 - 

Reconfiguring Production and Distribution 
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• Doubling the ' 
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Increasing Advertising and Marketing Support 
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• Increasing advertis- 
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• Initiating a major 
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Making “SQP” a Way of Life 




• Extending the 

• E.stablishing .safety, 

• Achieving lasting 
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nOKDKN. INC 


Financial Highlights 

(In tfumsiuuLs ew efu (nr sIhuv I'.tuicil 

(uui jh'n c)itii\*x' (UiumtUs) 1 U, 

1989 

1988* 

% 

Change 

Operating Results 




\ci sales 

$7,593,417 

S'',2d3.^2(i 

-F d.8 

Income taxes 

63,100 

232,^00 

-^2.9 

Net (lo.ss) income 

(60,552)’• 

311 .HS2 

- 119.-4 

Net (loss) income per common share 

(0.41)” 

2.11 

- 1 19.4 

1 )ividends; 




Common share 

.90 


-f 20.8 

Preferred series B share 

1.32 

1.32 


Ibtal (,lividends 

133,090 

1 l(),3>t 

+ 20.6 

Acquisitions 

264,314 

3^9,839 


C.apital expeiKlitures 

243,960 

232,6d() 

“F 4.9 

Financial Position 




Working capital 

$ 472,015 

5 S9iril 

-20.2 

Current ratio 

1.3:1 

1.3:1 


Ibtal debt to adjusted total capitali/aiion 

51% 

d3% 


Shareholders' equitv 

$1,645,415 

$l,8d8,(d3 

- 11.0 

lAjuitv per common share 

11.12 

12.30 

- 11.0 

C'.ommon shares outstanding 

147,956 

ld^,8l9 


Keturn on awrage shareholders' equitv 


r.8% 



'Ki’ShUCii for tu o for one ^toi k split c.\f>l(iifix‘(f />/ \<*fc <S' to (.onsoluUitcd ! nuinchtl Suitcuicnts 

' tnilmlcs <*fU‘ time tifur tiix d.Hir\»c (>f (;/• $J jKr sJmuv. rvUiUui to n't on figuration 

f)ro)^rtiuL'< vxfiluuwti in .\otv > to ( onsoluhitcif l inunciul Stutcnicnts Return on (iixru^i>csluovl^oUkrs 
etfutt\ is not uwuntn^u! Ihxuust it/ net htss tvsuUin^ from rentnfimirution pro^nwis 


Sales 


m billions of dollars 



Division Operating 
Income 

in millions of dollars en 

s 


'85 ’86 ’87 ’88 89 

’excludes reconfiguration charge 
of $508 million 


Dividends Per Share* 


in dollars 



‘restated lor two tor one stock split 


Borden, Ine., founded in 18S7, is a 
worldwide producer of fcH)ds, non-food 
consumer products, and packaging and 
industrial products. The Company is 
number one in the world in pasta, 
wallcoverings, forest products adhesives 
and vinyl wrapping films; number one 
in r.S. daily: number two in salty snacks 
in North .America, and number one or 
two (nationally or regionally) in 26 
IIS. niche grocen product categories. 
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Letter to Shareholders and Employees 


B oalcn is moving down the stretch 
in a drive to complete the most 
rapid transformation in its I3i year 
hisioiT: 

• At the end 198S. Borden was 
viewed as a daily compain with a great 
many regional food husinesses, and a 
sizable but cyclical chemical business. 

• Today, four years later. Borden has 
become a major national pasta, snack 
and branded groceiy company - with a 
large regional daily business and a 
sizable, diverse films and adhesives 
operation 

• l^\ 1992, with completion of an 
accelerated modernization drive, we 
also expect to be lowest-cost producers 
in each of these businesses, strongly 
positioned for the global competition 
of the 1991 )s 

The mass assembled in l^ha.se One 
()f ()ur gn >wih pn )gram created ()ur 
present opportunities to profit from the 
economies of large-scale production. To 
seize these opportunities cjuickly and 
re*ip the benefits sininer, we established 
a special S4()-4 million after-tax resene 
announced in the 1989 third cjuarter 
The resene covers the one-time costs 
of re.structuring and reconfiguration 
rhe reserve enables us to absorb these 
costs u[') Iront, and creates the net lo.ss 
reported for the \ ear. 

Reported sales of 6 billion in 
1989 were u[') a.8% over the prev ious 
year. Hxcluding tlie reserve, division 
operating income advanced 6.3%. ami 
income per share increased 10.0% 

Building Positions of Strengtli 

.Vs shareholders, you have followed 
Phase One of our grovvih strategv ; an 


In our other businesses, the Phase 
One program quickly established the 
kind of leadersliip needed to hold a 
place on today's crowded .su|X"rmarket 
shelves. The cover of this report 
summarizes our positions 

.Since 198S, we have: 

• Nearly quadrupled our worldwide 
pasta business, taken it n.itionvvide in 
the I nited States, to (Canada and to Italy, 
and become the undisputed world 
leader in a top grovvih category 

• More than doubled our North 
.'Vmerican snack business to Ixcome a 
stronger number two. while increasing 
our West Cierman sweet snack business 
fourfold. 

• Doubled our canned seafood 
specialties business to become the 
largest in this niche grocery categorv. 
and captured the top spot in the profit 
able niche of indiv idual portion prod 
nets for the foodservice indu.stry. 

• Tri|')led our Furopean wallcovering 
business to attain world leadership, and 
complemented our leading line of 
Elmers glues through a joint venture 
with rights to Kniz}' Clue instant 
adhesives, another lK*st-seller 

• Tripled both our Huropean films 
and pla.stic packaging business, and the 
domestic industrial resin business 

Internationally, we will continue to 
build positions in our chosen businesses 
thniugh acc|uisitions. but in the I nited 
.States we are into Pha.se Two of our 
growth strategy ; becoming a more 
efficient producer to lower our costs, 
and plowing a pi)rtion of the sav ings 
into greater marketing support 


Streamlining for tlie 1990s 

A portion of the reserve permits us to 
restructure dairy operations, and 
withdraw from Iluid milk and cultured 
products (but not ice cream) in the 
overcrowded markets of the Fast, 
Southeast and .Midwest We c'X|X‘c l an 
increase in future dairy profit margins 
as we fiK Us on our most promising 
dairy operations in the .South and West 

W ith this strong regional dairy 
businc*ss, plus our continuing ice crc*am 
operations. Borden will hold its lop 
ranking in the I S daii*y industry 

The larger share of the reserve, 
however, is earmarked to support a 
streamlining program that will make us 
lowest cost producers in each ol our six 
businesses by 1992. 

Over the 91 |K*riod, we will 
invest about StnO million in plant 
expansi<»ns and modernizations in 
Borden facilities around the world the 
largest two year capital investment in 
our hi.siory 

W'e grew today s very large business 
es fa.si by putting together many small 
and medium sized businc*sses. .Most of 
them had sm*ill and medium sized 
plants. During Phase Ivvo, we will 
streamline the system by concentrating 
production into fewer, large scale, 
economical, staie-of the art facilities 
many of them “hy perplanis” to be 
developed by expanding our best 
located facilities. 

The pn>gram calls for the develop 
mem of 11 such hy perplants in our 
f(H)d businesses, doubling the 11 we 
have currently 

.•\ S108million capital investment in 
pasta is already under way, which will 
increa.se net capacity 1^% and put all of 
our pasta production in state of the art. 
low cost facilities fhe program will .idd 
production lines at existing facilities 
and develop two new hy perplants 

Three l.irge-scale hy perplants are 
slated in dairy - each based on a 
modern f.icility we ojXM'aie now. one in 
tluid milk .ind two in ice cream 

Other major capital projects include 
IWH) hy perplants to be built or de 
Veloped in toodserv ice, one in canixal 
seaf(H>d sjxa ialiies. one or two in I S 
snacks, and one in West (ierman sweei 
baked snac ks 

More Marketing Support 

The steady reduction in our jxoiluclion 
costs will enable us to c hannel more 
dollars into marketing support lor 
Ikirden brands 

We have budgeted KM) million 
above normal increases lor advertising 
and marketing support during I99(i 
and 1991 


aggressive program ol “'8 precise 
acejuisitions and internal development 
that has increased sales (>1% since I98s. 
all in our chosen growth areas 
(.see charts). 

Bonlen was already the leader in 
ilairy and forest products adhesives 
when we began our Phase One 
drive to grow rapiiily and build 
more mass 



K. I Venires 





1985 SsICS (in millions of dollars) 

1989 SsIgS (in millions of dollars) 



Non 

Food 


Food 


_Pasta $ 169 

_ Snacks 464 

_Niche Grocery 764 

_Dairy 1,419 

Non-Food Consumer 333 

Films and Adhesives 810 

_Divested 757 


1985 Sales: $4.7 billion 


3.6% 

9.8 

16.2 

30.1 
7.1 

17.2 
16.0 



Non- 

Food 


Food 


_Pasta S 658 

_Snacks 1.198 

_Niche Grocery 1.334 

_Dairy 2,160 

Non-Food Consumer 623 

Films and Adhesives 1,298 

_Divested 322 


1989 Sales: $7.6 billion 


8.7% 

15.8 

17.6 

28.4 

8.2 

17.1 

4.2 


I'hanks to our i»rovvih in Phase One. 
horden now has a national reach in all 
of its non-dain consnnier product 
area.s. We have steaLlily increa.sed 
advertisinit support for nationwide 
brands like Creamette pa.sta, CUissico 
sauce and Krunchers! potato chips. 
The benefits to sales and profits have 
been excellent. 

\\ ith the cost savings from Pha.se 
Two, we w ill increa.se advertising and 
marketing support for these and other 
major national brands, sucli as Borden 
Litedine cheese. Eagle Brand 
sweetened condenseil milk and 
Cracker Jack caramel j'^opcorn. 

.Advertising support will also in¬ 
crease for our regional dairy busine.ss, 
w ith emphasis on the fast-gi*owing 
low fat product sector* Elsie will 
l emiiKl consumer's of the nutritional 
values of dairy |')roducts and the out¬ 
standing c|uality of the Borden, Lite- 
line, Me€uiow Gold and Viva brands 

Financial Strengtii 

We coukl have elected to absoi’b the 
costs of Phase Two streamlining out of 
operating earnings as we went aK)ng - 
and waited five to seven years to 
achieve the ectaiondes now permitted 
In our increased si/e. 

We clurse instead to establish the 
reseive. act (.juickly on reconfiguration 
and begin reapitig the benefits sooner. 
The actiori drew strong support in the 
financial community a.s a mov’e that 
would significantly increa.se the profita¬ 
bility and long-term value of your 
(lompany. 

The reserve ^loes not affect div- 
idetuls ov Borden's basic financial 
soLiiHlness. Your Board of Directors 
raised the ca.sh ilividetul rate oti the 
common stock not once, but twice 
during 19S9, for a total inciea.se exceed¬ 
ing (the gi’eatest gain since 1946). 
rhe Boar d also ^leclared a two-for-one 
split of the common stock, which was 
Llistributcxl in September 19S9. 

Those actions clearly signal that 
Borden is healthy anil has excellent 
pri )s|X‘Cts. 


ITie People Behind Our Progress 

The rapid change itnder way at Borden 
has been led by a remarkably stable 
management group for today's business 
environment - a stability .symbolized by 
the 24 members of our Core Manage¬ 
ment Ciroup. who average 20 years of 
seiTice with the (Company, and 2“' years 
experience in their fields. 

It was the knowledge and dedication 
of Borden people at many levels that 
made po.ssible the Companv 's unique 
acc|uisition strategv' and the rapid, 
focused gnmth of r ecent years. 

Now, the energy and creativity of 
Borden people at all levels are being 
enlisted in our drive to become lowest- 
cost producers through a unique 
l^rogram called “SQP”, for safey, 
quality and pn)ductivitv 

The Borden SQP Program creates 
a partnership between managers aiul 
employees to improve perfcM'mance at 
the plant level - and it enables employ¬ 
ees to participate directly in changing 
things for the better and sharing in the 
rewai'ds. 

At each plant, specific targets for 
.saferv. qualitv and [productivity perfor¬ 
mance are set and shared w ith employ¬ 
ees, who join in finding ways to i*educe 
accidents, raise qualitv* and produce 
more efficiently. 

Employee teamwork is recognized, 
and sugge.stions are .solicited and acted 
on tjuickly. After tough safety and 
c[ualitv minimums have been met, 
pi'oductivity gains are shai*ed with the 
employees who made them po.ssible. 
through awards of up to .several 
hundred dollars per per.son. 

The SQP gain-sharing program was 
pioneered at 4 S locations in 19HS, 
expanded to all divisions and some 
international sites in 1989 and will 
reach virtually all locations worldwide 
in 1990. At most kpcations, union 
members have chosen to participate. 

We expect the savii'igs from SQP to 
be substantial; SlOO million over the 
1990 to 1994 period, ba.sed on initial 
experience. 


As important, we see SQP a.s a 
continuing employee participation 
program that will make teamwork for 
improvement and gain-sharing a 
permanent part of the Boi*den culture 
in years ahead. 

» ♦ ♦ 

The strength of Borden today is a 
tribute riot t)nly to the work of 
thoLi.sands of dedicated Borden employ¬ 
ees around the world, but also to the 
wi.se counsel of our Boai'd of Dii'ectors 
and the steadfast support of our 
shareholder's. 

We ai'e for'tunate to liave directors 
who bring with them a wealth of 
insighi and experience from distin¬ 
guished careers in their own fields. 
Their encouragement and dedication 
have been invaluable as we honed our 
grow'th strategy over the years. The 
Board was fur'ther strengthened with 
the addition of a new member in 
August 1989- Robert P. Luciano, chair¬ 
man of the board, chief executiv e 
officer and a dii'ector of Schering- 
PloLigh Corporatii)n. 

Finally, our shareholders - many 
with holdings that go back for genera¬ 
tions - ar*e a continuing .soui'ce of 
strength. To you. we pledge continued 
efforts to increa.se the value of your 
Company, and maintain the how of 
dividend payments that has ri.sen each 
year for 16 con.secutive y ear's - aiiLl 
gone on without interruption 
since 1899! 



R. j. Ventres 
Chainmui ami 
('hief Exec util v Officer 
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1 PASTA 


Borden is the largest pasta producer in the 
United States, Canada and the world. Our worldwide pasta sales 
have nearly quadrupled since 1985. We now have the mass in 
pasta to strengthen our status as the industry's lowest-cost pro¬ 
ducer, increase advertising and promotion, and, through research, 
stay on the leading edge of product and process technology. 


I’asia - dolkiouN. nuiiitiniis, vcTsaiilc aiul infX|X-iiM\v 


Pasta Sales 

in millions of dollars 
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s 
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hordeii sells its flagship Criutmette pasta 
and Pcftnsy'lvanin Dutch nen idles 
eoast-to-coasi, along with the leading 
preniiiini T S Silver Aicurti and DeCecco 
imponed pasta brands In ('.anada, our 
Catelli brand is number one. 


New Creametie 
mien >wave ell> m s 
combine the taste of 
fresh pa.sta with the 
coin enience of 
microwave ctHiking 



A s the largest producer (it jxi.sta in 
the I niied Stales, Canada and the 
world, Borden is ideal 1\ positioned to 
profit from the continuing rise in 
pasta s popularity, and all signs point to 
increa.sed pasta consumption hy the 
consumer of the 1990s. 

The benefits of pasta are compelling. 
I'irst is a nutritional profile that s 
high-rated both by health-conscious 
consumers and nutrition professionals 
Pasta is rich in complex carbohydrates, 
an excellent source of vegetable protein, 
low in fat and .sodium, and (except for 
egg noodles) has no cholesterol 
Pa.sia offers superior value for the 
consumer's dollar It's unicjuely versatile 
and can be prepared in delicious and 
different ways /\nd now it s even easier 
to make than ever, thanks to technical 
breakthroughs by Borden that allo\s 
quick cooking in the ubiquitous micro 
wave without any falloff from the 
cjuality of sioveiop pasta 

Pasta consumption is biMiming 
r.S. per capita consumption nearly 
doubled during the decade just 
ended, to almost 18 pounds |xt 
jxrson in 1989. 

Retail sales figures are 
equally impressive According to 
Pro^i^fvssii'c Grocer magazine, 
pasta dollar sales climbed over 
10% in 1988 (the latest year 
available), nearly twice the average 


BordeiTs Path to Number One 

BorLleiis w« irldwide pasta sales haw 
surged even fa.ster than the indiistiy 
Our I S pasta sales reached 5Sl(i 
million In 1989, up fourfold since 198S, 
and international sales of 51t2 million 
were more than triple the 198S level 
Our share of US. retail diy pasta 
sales was .in industrv leading 31% in 
1989, double the 1S'A» .share we held at 
year-eiul I98S Creumette brand - our 
flagship national pasta has led the 
growth It topped 12% in share of sales 
in 1989. second lu*.st in the industrv and 
closing in on numlvr one. (Combined 
witli Creumette Pennsy lvaniit Dutch 
ncM idles, our brand held nearly l 4‘’i) 
share of sales in 1989 

Borden entered 
the I S pasta busi 
ness just 10 years 
ago. with the 


of other supermarket items, and pasta 
{■Misted one of the largest live year sales 
gains as well 
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orden will increase its current pasta production 
capacity by 25% during Phase Two by constructing 
two new' hyperplants in North America and adding 
new production lines at several existing facilities, in¬ 
cluding our New Hope, Minnesota, hyperplant. With 
capacity already about 200 million pounds per year. 
New Hope is one of the world’s largest pasta plants. 


Shown: Mark Prchal. production .scheduler 



jt t|iiisiiion t)t The ('ivanieitc 
Clonijxun. then a Nonlxcmral bu>inc.ss 
W iih I Ik* aajui.siiion since then of 11 
re.^ional operations with an ewn greater 
luiniher i )l brands, we et mipleted a 
naiitiiiw ide jxisla network. 

In h>SS, the \ alne of this network 
became clear We used our in-place 
distribution capabilities to complete the 
rolh )ut I )l Creametle as the industrx s 
lirst aiKl only natit)nal brand. 

.\1( Migside Crciiniette. Borden’s 
lamiKol pasta units oiler consumers 
such jx )pular regie)nal brands Prince 
in New l-.nglaiKl. Cioia and Vinico in 
the Northeast. I.iLXUfyon the CiliH 
C A>ast. R‘F aik\ Ronco in the .Midwest. 
aik\ Anthonys. Globe A-l and 
Mertino'son the West Ca last 

Be )i\len also has the lirst naiie)nal 
ne H )Llle. Creamette Pennsylrania 
Dutch, atul two specialt\ pastas available 
in sek*cie.*d e)utlets ce)ast te)-ct YAsi Silver 
Awunt premium I S.made pasta, and 
DeGecco. the we)rkl-re.‘n( )w netl jsre 
mium braikl mae.le in Italy and disirib 
lik'd e\clusi\el\ in tlu* I nited State'' b\ 
Borden. 

We bee. ante C.anaila s number e)ne 
jxista j')re)duce.'r m by ac«.|uiring the 
(...iielli business TIk' Catelli bratul e)t 
<.lr\ j^asia is that nation s best seller, 
('atelli als<» makes and markets fresh 
pasta uiKk'r ihe IKelia and I)i Parma 
Ih jikIs. giv ing Be)i\len a te)e)thokl in that 
high e.'nd sjKvialiv [xista segment le)r 
pe)ssibk* ik'vc'lopment in the 1 nil<.'d 
Sidles. 

In luire)pe. Beiixlen has similaiiv 
ace.|uire«.l a I'^ase le) build upon, v ia e>ur 
b>S^ jikI b>SS purchases of the .\lba 
dede) aiul Meiiuler .Mimeni pasta ce)m- 
[Xinic's in Italv 

I.ow-(T)st Producer 

rlk' mass Bord(.*n built in pasta during 
Phase.' One we e^ iirrentlv nxike more 
ihan a billion |’)ouikls each year- has 
alreadv enabled us to achieve significant 
e.'cone )mies ot scale. Plant efticienev is 
ilk' maior one. bul wt* also benefit in 
pui\ hasing durum wheat and packaging, 
in vlisiribution and in a(.lministraiion. 

Be)rden is alreae.iv the industn's 
lovve.'si cosi pieklucer. largelv due to 
tour si.ik* t )f ihe-ari hy|x*rplants. su’ategi- 
callv liKdied at New I lope. .Minneseua: 
Iblk'son (outsiele Plu)eni.\), .\ri/ona: 
l e)well. Massac husetts; and Warren. 
Mkhigan 

During Pha.se Iwo. l^orden w ill 
spend 5IDS million e)n capital pn>jects 
to make.* the entire proe^luctie)n system 
ecjually efficient. We 11 construct two 
new hvjxa plants in Ne)rth .\nxa-ica 
Including new |'>roduclion lines at 
(.‘xisiing facilities, a total of D new lines 
are slated for ce)mpletie)n by mid-B)92. 
with I he first two operating by mid-1990 
.11 l.( Av c'll aixl Ne.'w I le)pe 

W hen expansiein and nu>(.lerni/.aiion 
.ire ceimpk'te. all of ekir North .\merican 


pasta will be produced in the industn N 
lowest cost, most moe.lern facilities- 
either giant-si/ed hyperplants or small, 
efficient jslants for sjxkialiv pasta 
products. 

Mure Advertising, More Sales 
Now that Creamette brand is national, 
and Borden is number one in the l .S. 
pasta industrv. we have a unique 
o]')portuniry to advertise heav ily, .\dver 
lising grows our own brands But it also 
grows the entire* pasta categorv. and 
now we ll benefit from categorv growth 
more than anyone else. 

In 1990, we will launch a SIS to S20 
million national advertising campaign 
for Creamette brand. The spot telev i¬ 
sion portion highlights the overall 
c|ualitv and national leadership of 
Creamette. while the national print 
ads i^resent usage ideas targeted to fit 
eveik- lifestyle. 

We II also continue local advertising 
for our regi(»nal braikls. and the use of a 
full range of other marketing and pro¬ 
motion tools to .MipjX)rt our pasta lines. 


Pasta cookbooks .ire especialIv 
effective. Late in 19S9. we published a 
new one called A New Look .\l The 
Basics" to demonsiiaite ihe ease of 
preparing pasta. .More than IS million 
copies w ill be distribuied to consumers 
Liuring 199(1 in newsj->a[')ers and super¬ 
markets. 

Part of 1990 s adveriismg and 
marketing dollars will support ifie 
nati«>nal rollout i A Creamette micro- 
wave* pasi.i, a tojs cju.ilitv jxisia based on 
j^ateni-pending product and process 
tec hnology from Bordc'ii Idbow maca 
nmi was inirodiiced nationallv in late 
19S9. and three more shapes are being 
introduced n.itionallv in early 1990. 

Creamette microwave pasta 
combines the c|uality taste and texture 
of tresh cooked jXista w ith ihe ease and 
c'onvc'iiience of microw.icc" cooking It 
actually cooks in the microwave, along 
w ith a measured amount t)f water th.ii N 
eniirelv absorbed to elimin.iie dr.iining. 
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2 SNACKS 


Borden is a world leader in snacks. 
We are the second-largest salty snack producer in North 
America; the leading producer in West Germany of sweet 
baked snacks and specialty breads; and a major producer of 
salty snacks in Spain and the United Kingdom, with smaller 
businesses in Ecuador, Puerto Rico and Malaysia. 


I.a Ftmtous sal^;l and tortilla i.hip> - a ix-rldci oimhiiiation 




Snack Sales 

m millions of dollars 
Continuing Operations 
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Borden is sirengihening its nunilxfr two 
position in salt>’ snacks by introducing more 
snack brands to more consumers tliroughout 
its North American distribution network. 


B orden built its world leadership 
in snacks through aggressive 
acquisitions and internal grov\ih in 
Pha.se One. Now, in Pha.se Two, we re 
scaling up and consolidating facilities 
for lowe.st-co.si production, and capiiali/. 
ing i)n the distribution networks 
e.stablished in I^ha.se One. 


Building the Networks 

At the start of 19H6. the large.st units we 
already had were Wise hoods on the 
Past Coast, Ciuy's PiK)ds in the .Midwest 
and Clover Club in the Mountain states. 

We set out to complete a North 
/Vmerican network of strong regional 
snack companies that would give us 
store-door deliver^’ coast-to-coa.st. 

Accjuiring Jays Foods in 19H6 and 
.Snacktime in 198^ closed major gaps in 
the Midwest, and the purchase of I^iura 
.Scudder’s in 198^ brought us into 
California. 

The addition of llumpty Dumpty 
F'(X)ds in 1988 extended our distri¬ 
bution network into eastern Canada. 
Then, with the purchase of Mi)ore's 
in 1989, we strengthened our 
coverage in the .Southeastern 
atid .Southcentral states. 


Scaling Up Production 

.Achieving lowest-cost produc¬ 
tion is es.sential to maintaining 
profitabiliu, especially in to¬ 
day's highly competitive 
ILS. snack industrx: 


Ivven as we accjuired regional snac k 
companies during Phase One. we moved 
to concentrate pn>duction in the most 
modern and efficient plants. Six of our 
smaller, less efficient ojX*rations were 
consolidated into larger, lower cost 
facilities during the 198() to 1989 span. 

rhrough exjxinsion and moderni/a 
tion. four of our P plants in North 
America have become true hyperplants: 
Wise I'\>ods at Hei*w ick. Pennsyhania. 
Clover Club at Kaysville. Utah; ( iuy s 
lHM)ds at Liberty, Mis.souri; and liumfity 
Dumpty at Ltchine (near Montreal), 
Quebec. 

In Pha.se Two, we 11 continue con 
solidating production and upgrading 
existing plants We also plan to develop 
one, and |>o.ssibl\ two more stateol the 
art hyperplants. 

We will continue to work on other 
cost saving synergies as well, such as 
more streamlining of administrative and 
marketing functions, 
^ X and more volume 
lai/ discounted 

purchases of 
machineiA, 


Krunchers! pi uaio 
vhips arc one of 
Borden s "hot” new 
snacks w iih sales up 
s()'\. in \W) 
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T he Borden SQP Program was piloted in several 
North American snack plants in 1989. The participating 
plants improved markedly in both production and raw 
material efficiency, and in product quality. The 1989 
top-achieving Seyfert Foods’ employees at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana (below), boosted labor efficiency and achieved 
money-saving gains in oil, potato and packaging yields. 


Shown: .\iidre (Aifi'ey, dough maker 



\ehiek*s, niaiuitaauring siipplio and 
produa paekaging. 

('apiUiH/Jiig on tlie Neti;%’ork 

Our new disiribuiion network makes it 
possible to roll oui hot ’ snack products 
nationwiLle. exjxinding sales by reaching 
millions mtire consumers. Hie pace ol 
pniduct It>1 louts will accelerate in 
iMiase I’wt). v\ ith heavy marketing 
suppoi't tor our strongest brands 

Among the snack brands we've 
successiulK extended using our coast 
lo-coast network are Krunchers! 

Sew York Deli and Cottage Fries 
potato chijis; Wise and Wise Choice 
popcorn. Bravos and La Fatuous 
loi iilla chips, and Cheez Doodles 
corn snacks 

Sales ot Krutichers! premium 
jxiiaio chips have soared since their 
limited regional launch by Snacktime in 
b)S() Krunchers! sales were up SO'V. 
tt) 5(i0 millitin in b)S9 as their distribu- 
litin area was expaiuled to a it>tal of JS 
.Midwestern, Mid-Atlantic, Southeastern 
aiKl Southwestern states. I urther 
rollout into metropolitan New Mirk, 

New I'.ngland and the West (!oast is 
planneci for 1990. 

In 19S9. we also e.xteiKled b .s 
<.listribution ot Super Crispy Ridgies, 
our iK‘w ■ cris|X‘ni/ed' ripplecl potato 
chij'is, aikl introduced Cheez Doodles 
snacks into easiern Canada through 
1 lumpiy Dumpiy 

In I lie fast-growing market for 
readv -io-eai bagged jxipcorn, Borden is 
the leading North .American pmducer. 

In 19S9, we added Wise Choice 
|iremium popcorn, in no salt and white 
cheiidar varieties, to our family of other 
jxipular Wise a\k\ regional popcorn 
I'lrands Borden's dollar sales growth for 
bagged popcorn in 19S9 outpaced the 
iiulustrv bv more than iwo-and-a-half 
times. 

Our Bravos and La Famous 
tortilla chips, now in national rollout, 
have* also L*nji>yed faster sales grovxth 
than the industn. .Several new varieties 
of piemium tortilla chij'is are uj'icoming 
in 1991) to lielj’) sustain this momentum. 

More Marketing and Promotion 

bomjxailion has nev er been more 
keen, and market speixling as a percent 
of sak's has nevei* been higher. 'Ivvo 
new nanoiial snack companies are 
vying tor shell space aixl market share, 
and speiuling heavily lo trv to achievA* 
ilx‘ir gt lals 

Boixleii nuisi meet or exceed their 
speiKling to be a w inner in today's 
snack war and buiki on oui' strong 
number two market position. We iiiteixl 
k» do exactlv that 

Our emphasis will be on across-the- 
board marketing initiatives, aimed at 
ixaailers aixl consumers, w here we 
projeci greatest benefit for the dollars 
to be si'ient. 

Iek‘v isiuii advertising w ill be used 
primarily to suppoi i the continued 


rollout ot Krunchers! c\\\\)>^ as the 
brand reaches new regions, 

I'or all braixls. we plan to work 
closely with retailers to place more 
in-store displays, similar to the highly 
successful “ Ibrtilla Center ' end-aisle 
(.lisplav that bolstered .sales of La 
Famous tortilla chips in 19S9. 

I'or consumers, we ll offer more 
newsj'iaper promotional coujx>n inserts 
Prior to Super Bow l Sunday in January 
1999, we placed 20 different in.seris 
across the nation, each one tailored to 
specific regional j')roduct objectives of 
the regional snack units. Promotional 
inserts are planned for major holidavs 
throughout the year, which are iradition- 
allv periods of jxxik snack con.sumj')tion 

We ll also expand our on-|xickage 
promotions, including conte.sis. mer¬ 
chandise offers and more. 

Parallel Opportunities Overseas 

We Ixive applied our North .American 
snack Strategies to buikI a Furopean 
snack busine.ss as well. 

During Phase One. we used accjuisi- 
tions to sei/.e a number one position in 
West Ciermany's giLint sweet baked 
snacks and sjxciallv breads business. 

Starting in l9S(i with t»ur tkigship 
W ilhelm Weber commercial bakery and 
the Nur I her c hain of retail bakeries in 
1 lamburg. w e have increased our West 


Ck-rman snack sales more than fourfold. 
We accjuired Karl laus and the smaller 
Gross commercial bitken businesses, 
and the Siefansback. Nuschelberg and 
Kuchen-Bet/ regional chains of retail 
bakeries. Our retail bakeiy count is 
now 2 t9 and growing. 

We've moved carefully on consolida¬ 
tions to assure that customers receive 
the freshest possible baked products, 
and we are now j'llanning to build a 
hypc-rplant to supj^ly packaged baked 
g()()ds ti) supermarkets 

In salty snack operations outside 
North America, the bulk of Borden 
sales is in Furoj')e. We have a long- 
standing position in Spain with the 
Greespan unit, and in lO.S.S we entered 
the I nited Kingdom by accjuiring 
Sooner Snacks. 

There's been a sieadv sharing ot 
['jroce.ss. product and marketing ickxis 
among Sooner. Ca'ecspan and the .North 
American operations An illustration: 
Sooner introduced Primes potLtto 
chips in 19S9. a |')roduct patterned after 
Super Crispy Rid^ies Jiips but 
tlavored to match Ih itish tastes. 

An expansion moderni/aiion is 
under w ..iy at S( loner Snacks, which wxs 
the first intc*rnational snitck operation 
t«) j^ioneer the SQP Program. 







3 NICHE GROCERY..^..... 

grocery business includes a treasury of 40 U.S. food brands 
that give us number one or two positions, either nationally or 
regionally, in 26 different grocery categories. We have major 
operations in Canada, Europe and the Far East as well. 


Eagle Brand sweetened txtndensed milk for delicious desserts. 


Niche Grocery Sales 

in millions of dollars 

Continuing Operations 
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hoaleii aUUfU to its niche ^^idccmt sales in 
ilirough line exiensit>ns i)f esiahlisheJ 
national hrands aiul new introductions. 


Classico pasta sauce 
is the U.S indusir) s 
best selling [>rand oF 
premium pasta sauce 



A noiahle addition was Classico 
pasta sauce, accjuired in mid I9S7 witli 
The ITince (Company, but then marketed 
principally in the Nortlieast. 

We cjuickh completed a national 
rollout, and within a year the brand 
won the (o|'> ranking in the I’.S. pre 
mium sauce category (along with a 
number three share of all pasta sauce 
sales). Classico brand sales dollars 
tri|')k\l in 1988 and junifU’d another 
in 1989. 

In 1989. we launched three new 
Classicf} \ arieties, which doubled the 
[iroLluct line and have already helped 
the brand to higher share ol industiy 
sales Including Am#!/ Prince 
and Gioia regional pa.sta sauces, we 
now ha\e a 12 S% share of industry 
sales in the 51 billion I S pasta sauce 
market 

Borden became the industry s 
largest and only lull line su|')j^lier ol 

canned sealood 
specialties 
llirough a 


M any of Borden's niche grocer\ 
brands are national, including 
Eagle Brand .sweetened condensed 
milk. Cracker Jack caramel popcorn, 
^'lers bouillon. Lite-line cheese and 
Classico premium pasta sauce. Others 
are regional Favorites, such as Bama 
jams and jellies in the South and 
Laura Scudders peanut butter in 
California. 

Powerful brands like the.se have 
strong positions on supermarket 
shelves. In today s intense battle for that 
space, the trailing brands tend to be 
displaced. 

The Borden niche grocer\ business 
also has the highest profit margin of 
any of our food o|XTations. The number 
and diversity of brands ensures greater 
earnings stability than if we had “ mega- 
brands" with enormous sales dollars in 
just a few categories. 

Our collection of niche brands, 
however, does aggregate a mega 
busine.ss. l .S sales in 1989 were 51.2 
billion, up nearly from I98S; 
operations outside the I nited Stales 
added another 5107 million in 1989 
sales. 


Putting It .\11 Together 

Borden has added 22 
of its 4() dome.stic 
niche brands since 
the start of Phase 
One in 1986. 


s 






We achieve large scale operations and hyperplant 
efficiencies within niche grocery by manufacturing 
many small- and medium-volume products under one 
roof. A standout example is our Northbrook, Illinois, 
multiproduct plant, which turns out Cracker Jack 
brand (photo left), pier’s bouillon and four acquired 
brands: Steero, MBT, the Soup Starter family (photo 
right) and Mrs. Grass. 


Shown: Josephine Augustine, production worker (left) and LesJones, super\isor (right). 



series ol Phase One accjuisitions. We 
added Doxsee. Orleans. Harris and 
.several smaller brands to our Snow's 
line of clam pn)dueis. 

Other key aeqiMsitit)ns have been; 

• Fisher chee.se substitutes; 

• Steero bouillon and .WfiTbroth; 

• Soup Starter and Mrs. Grass 
dn soup mixes; and 

• Cafe's and Vermont Maple 
Orchards pure maple syrup. 

Production Efficiency' Already Up 

As we were adding brands and mass 
during Pha.se One, we were also 
reconfiguring to improve productit)n 
efficiency. 

In some ca.ses, we bought a brand 
but not the seller s plant, aiKl reduced 
per unit costs by pushing new volume 
through an existing Borden facility. In 
other ca.ses, we consolidated the ouij'iut 
from smaller, older plants into more 
efficient ones elsewhere in our .system, 
such as in chee.se. canned seafood and 
maple syrup 

Borden's dewlopment of‘multi- 
j^roduci” plants underlies our low-cost 
produciit)!^ of niche brands, Our 
mulliproduct plant at Northbrook. 
Illinois, produces six grocery brands 
(see photos) Another multiproduct 
plant, at Ihrmingham, .Alabama, pro¬ 
cesses an c*\en broader spectrum of IS 
niche grocery products, including 
ReaLemon lemon juice. Bama fruit 
l^roilucis, Laura Scudders peanut 
Initler aiul Cana's syrup 

Individual Portion Leader 

The fastest growing area in the ft)od 
iiKlusiry is fo()<.l.ser\ ice - products for 
restaurants, hospitals and similar outlets 
lor av\a\ from-home meals. Borilen's 
sak‘s of (oodserx ice niche grocery 
j'^roLlucts in 19S9 were more than 20 
times greater than 19(SS. with emphasis 
on the most j^rofitable niche of small, 
indixidual ('lortion packages. 

rhrough rapid accjuisitions during 
Phase One. Boixleti has become the 
nation's largest sui'iplier of individual 
portion items, fhat s given us the 
o|'>[')ortunit\ to strengthen brand 
franchises b\ packaging additional 
Borelen products in the single-serxe 
si/.e. 

Kapid growth brought us a large 
food.serx ice business fed by man\ small 
plants In Phase Two, we ll con.soli^late 
production inti) the largest and most 
effici(,*nt. including the dewlopment of 
at le;ist two low cost hyperplants 

Advertising Marketing Initiatives 

A second key aspect of Pha.se Jwo w ill 
be greater speiKling on adwrtising and 
marketing of Borden brands. 

We ll target more dollars for our 
l ange of process cheese products, w ith 
partii, Ltlar locus on the low calorie, fat 
and cholesterol content Litedine 
cluvse when compared with standard 
j')rocess .American cheese. 


Eagle Brand sweetened con¬ 
densed milk and Cracker Jack 
caramel popcorn are slated for an 
infusion of marketing support. We ll 
gi\e consumers more recipe usage 
ideas via print adveilising to help spur 
sales Eagle Brand l or Cracker 
Jack, we 11 focus on consumer promo¬ 
tions to increase both the size and 
frequena' of purcha.ses. 

Strong advertising support will be 
sustained for Classico j'lasta sauce. 
Network television helped the brand to 
its current be.st-.seller status. New ads 
are now on the air featuring the authen 
tic regional Italian recipes behind the 
latest varieties. 

International Opportunities 

Borden is number one in the pasta 
sauce categon in Canada, thanks to the 
mid-19.S9 acquisition of the Catelli 
brand. We actjuired the top-selliiyg 
Milk Mate line of flavored drink mixes 
earlier in 19H9. and we were already 
category leailers in Canada with Eagle 
Brand sweetened conden.sed milk. 
Cracker Jack caramel popcorn, ai'id 
Snoivs canned .seafood specialties. 

Expanding our grocen business in 
luirope remains a {'>riorit\-- we re 
lookitig to build the same l\pe of mass 


weVe attained in the United States. W'e 
have two small busine.s.ses now ; 
ReaLemon lemon juice in Belgium 
and other countries, and Cocio and 
Congo bottled chocolate milk in 
Denmark (the latter milk brand added 
in 19H9). 

lk)rden s major groceiy operation in 
Europe is our S0% partnership in 
(iallina Blanca. Spain s number one 
producer of diy .soup mixes and 
bouillon and a world leader as well. 

The company launched yet another 
out.standing new product in 1989 with 
Hoy Menu pasta and rice side dishes, 
selling so well that production cajxtcity 
is straining to meet demand. 

J'he compain has a multiproduct 
ex|:)ansion under way. The capital 
project will make CTillina Blancu’s 
premier proce.ssing facility, at San Juan 
Despi, Spain, everi more efficient and 
technically adxance^l. It also provides 
the company w ith cajxic ity to participate 
fully in the post-1992 unified European 
marketplace. 

We re working to grow in the Ear 
E’ast as well, bexond the position xxe 
haxe today (through another joint 
xeniure) as one of Japan’s top producers 
of individuallx wrapped cheese slices. 
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Borden is the largest U.S. dairy producer. 
Our dairy brands include popular Borden, Meadow Gold, Viva 
and Lite-line milk, ice cream and other frozen desserts, cot¬ 
tage cheese, yogurt and sour cream. Overseas, KLIM whole 
milk powder is the second-leading brand worldwide, and 
Lady Borden and Borden Home Made are the top selling pre¬ 
mium/superpremium ice creams in Japan. 



A tasty frozen treat 


Dairy Sales 

in millions of dollars 
ConlTuioo Operations 
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Borden Li^ht ;tiicj ' j 

pops aiul other frozen desserts aft^*su>»ar free 
alternatives with fewer calories tlian j 

standard frozen desserts. 
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I n 1989, Borden launched a major 
restructuring of its dair\’ business, 
withdrawing from overcrowded markets 
in the Eiist, Southeast and Midwest in 
order tt) concentrate on its most 
promising operations in the South and 
West. 

As a result, dair\' profit margins are 
expected to increase, reflecting the 
greater strength of the operations we 
are retaining - along with the efTect.s of 
greater efficiency and increa.sed market¬ 
ing suppt)ri under Fha.se Iwo of 
Borden's grovMh program. 

The dair\- industry in the markets 
we re leaving has long suffered from 
.serious overcapaciy. This has depressed 
prices and intensified the margin 
.scjuee/.e from record-high raw milk 
costs over the past two years. 

In contrast, the regional 
markets we re focusing 
on are in areas where 
the Borden Lite-line, 

Meadow Gold and 
Vira brands mean 


the most to consumers, and where the 
prospects are briglitest for profiialile 
growth. 

Our continuing business is split 
almost ec|ually between Borden and 
Meadow Ciolci f iperations. In addition. 
Borden will continue to market ice 
cream and frozen desserts in many 
areas where it is ending fluid milk 
operations 

A [xirt of the ivstructuring resene 
announced in September 1989 provided 
funds for an orderly exit from these 
selected markets, repre.senting about 
one-tliird of our US. dain sales. \X'her- 
ever possible. Borden will sell the Iluid 
milk and cultured products plants 
involved as ongoing busine.sses. 

Borden expects to remain the 
r.S. dain leader in 1990 dollar 
sales with its continuing 
regional dain businc*.sses 


Borden Lite-line 
and Viva protein-for 
lified .skim milks are 
popular with health 
con.scic )us consumers 
who want a richer 
look and a much 
better ta-sie than 
regular skim milk. 













in iIk* Soinh and West and its ongoing 
ice ercani and tVo/.en dessert operations 
across nuich of its original marketing 
area. 

Reconfiguration Continues 

Consolidations sharply increased dain 
efficiency during 19S9. streamlining the 
horden and Meadow Gold processing 
network. Operating costs will he cut 
further as jxiri of the Compam-wide 
reconfiguration program in 1990 Daiiy 
reconfiguration will result in further 
pnKluction consolidations and the 
development of hyperplants for both 
tluid milk and ice cream production. 

1‘irst. a buildup to Inperplant scale 
is about to begin for the Conroe. Texas, 
milk plant. It was already one of the 
industr\'s most modern and cost 
efficient operatioris when Borden 
actjiiired it in 19S9. 

Second, a pair of hyperplants is 
planned for ice cream and frozen 
novelties, both to be developed from 
existing facilities. 


Resurgence in Advertising 

.\ sharp rise in advertising in 1990 will 
help stimulate Borden dain growth and 
protect our valuable brand franchi.ses 
We ll spend more dollars, and we ll 
focus them w ithin a smaller geography. 

At the start of 1990. we broadened 
the show ing t)f new television commer¬ 
cials over all of our regional markets, 
after te.sting them thoroughly the prior 
year. I’hey're (.lesigned to reinforce 
consumer preference for our branded 
dairy products. 

Liter on. another .series of commer¬ 
cials will feature Eisie reminding 
consumers of the quality and nutritional 
benefits of the tlivision's milk and other 
dain products. 

Kxtensive television advertising is 
an exciting anel major .shift for Borden. 

In the past, we've relied far more 
heav ily in dain on radio and print ads. 
along w ith ct)nsumer and retailer 
promotions. 

Rapid Introduction of New Products 

.More aLlvertising and promotion will 
al.so be channeled to support the 
stepped up How of new products from 
Borden dairy - products largely aimed 
at health-conscious consumers looking 
for less fat, le.ss chole.sterol and fewer 
calories. 


Borden is building brand loyalty and reinforcing con¬ 
sumer preferences for its dair}’ products by launching 
a major television advertising campaign over all of its 
regional dairy' markets. John Rutan (left), director of 
sales and marketing for the Dairy' Division, reviews 
television story' boards for Borden Lite-line commer¬ 
cials set to air in the latter half of 1990. 
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r.,S. consumption of 1% and 2% 
lowfat milk continues to grow - up an 
e.stimated 4% in 1989-while industiy 
.^ales of .skim milk soared about 13%. 
Well ahead of that average was Borden s 
protein-fortified skim milk, sold under 
the Lite-line and Viva brands, and 
featuring a richer look and much better 
taste than regular skim milk. 

.-\ family of products sweetened with 
aspartame to reduce calories - Borden 
Lifiht and Viva chocolate lowfat milk, 
nonfat \'t)gurt and frozen novelties - 
has been equally successful. 

We've had tremendous consumer 
response as well for Borden IJght 
and Meadoiv Gold Light premium 
ice milks, with much of the ta.ste of ice 
cream but 33% le.ss fat. 


One of our newe.si introductions is 
Borden and Meadoiv Gold premium 
frozen yogurt. Another alternative to ice 
cream, it prov ides the goodne.ss of 
vogurt - including fewer calories and 
le.ss than one-third the fat of ice cream 
-and a rich and creamy ta.ste. frozen 
vogurt pops are scheduled for launch 
early in 1990. 

And for tho.se who are less calorie 
con.scioLis. in 1989 we introduced Lady 
Borden and Meadoiv Gold premium 
brownie ice cream sandwiches. Tliey've 
alreadv’ gained stre^ng consumer accep¬ 
tance. 
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5 NON-FOOD CONSUMER 

Borden wallcoverings and consumer adhesives each hold 
industry-leading positions in the growing do-it-yourself home 
improvement market. In wallcoverings, we are the world’s 
number one producer. In consumer adhesives, the best-sell¬ 
ing Elmer’s product line has been strengthened by the recent 
addition of rights to Krazy Glue instant glues. 


Fashiunahlc \vallc<>vei iiij>> from liorclcii 


Non-Food Consumer Sales 

in millions of dollars 

Continuing Ooerations 



B ordens non-f(X)d consumer 
business has nearly doubled in 
sales since 198S, and it is focu.sed 
increasingly on two do-it-yourself 
product lines: wallcoverings and 
C( )nsumer adhesi\'es. 

K;ipid growtli over the past three 
years has made Borden the world s 
largest manufacturer of wallcoverings, 
with production in the Tnited States, 

I 'nited Kingdom. (Canada and West 
Germany, and an extensive distribution 
network in 1*ranee 

In the ct)n.sumer adhesives area, 
Borden’s leadership through the 
Elmer's product line was strengthened 
recently with the addition of the best- 
known name in instant glues. Kraz}' 
Glue, through a joint venture. 


.‘\ special Klmer s - I’he I lome 
Solution' marketing program is boost 
ing Elmer's brand recognitiifn in the 
do it-yourself home improvement 
market and increasing sales through 
mass merchandisers, hardware stores 
and home improvement centers. 

Now the best-known name in 
instant glue. Krtizy Glue, offers 
additional potential for growth. 

Elmers and Krazy Glue have 
been linked through a joint venture of 
Borden atid Toago.sei Gheniical hidusiry 
Gompanv Ltd., the japatiese tnatutfac 
iLirer of Krazy Glue Lhe joint veriiure 
has rights to Krazy* Glue bratid for 
Nonh .'Vmerica, (Central America atul 
tiio.st of South Atnerica. Borden is now 
tiiarketitig Krazy* Glue [products 
alongside the Elmer's line. 




Elmers glues and home iniprovement 
products are now linked with Krazy' Glue 
the best-known name in instant glues 


Consumer Adhesives Strength 
The Elmer's brand has long beeti 
a do-it-yourself favorite both in 
the I’nited States and abroad, 
arid the iKvst-known name iri 
hoLi.sehold glues. The Elmer's 
line has been extended to 
include more thati 80 different 
specialty and professional 
adhesives, coritact cements, 
caulks and .sealants, 
home repair grouts a 
and s pack ling B 

compounds. ® 
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B international 
United States 


Elmers is .Xmerica's 
favorite brand of 
household adhesives. 












Borden is taking advantage of a market shift toward 
more and more do-it-yourself customers. As an alterna- 
tive to ordering from books, customers can bring home 
in-stock wallcoverings today and hang their selection 
tomorrow. Ed Moss, field sales manager for Borden’s 
Sunwall of America (right), meets with a wallcovering 
retailer to discuss Borden’s in-stock wallcovering 
program. 



Wallcovering Leadership, Worldwide 

Borden s leadership in the wallcovering 
busine.ss is Idunded on strong nianufac- 
luring operations in tour countries: 

• I iiited States - C'.olunihus Coated 
hahrics is one t)t the world’s largest 
producers ot tahric-backed vinyl 
wallcoverings. It sells through Borden’s 
Columbus Viallcovering Compam to 
commercial acct)unts. while Boixlen’s 
Sunwall of America unit markets all 
residential \\allco\erings for Borden. 

• ('.anada - Sun worthy is that 
count ns number one wallcovering 
producer: a pioneer in prepasted, 
dn-sirippable. paper-back wallcover¬ 
ings: and a majt)r exporter t)f wallcover¬ 
ings to the Cnited States w ith a growing 
retail market. 

• I iiited Kingdom - Ca'own Storeys 
is the largest producer of printed 
wallcoN’erings: a leader in the manufac¬ 
ture of expanded and blown vinyl 
wallcoveriiygs: and the number one 
wallcowring exporter worldwide, w ith 
markets in more than SO countries. 
C'rown Wallcoverings was complement- 
eil w ith the purcha.se t)f Storeys Decora¬ 
tive Products in 19(S<S, which increased 
our share of I K. sales in expanded and 
blow n vinyl wallco\erings. 

• West (Germany - liorges, another 
19SS acciuisition, is a kxKling manufac¬ 
turer in that countr\ It has some of the 
iiuliisirx s most advanced technology 
and an extensive distribution network 
in Western Hurope. 

In addition, we have one of the 
premier high-fashion decorator wallcoN- 
ering ojxaations in the Cnited .States in 
Bob Mitchell Designs, which produces 
and sells its ow n Mitchell Designs 
braitd and the James Seentan 
Studios line 

We expanded our industrial laminat¬ 
ing film business in 19SH by acquiring 
Orchard C'.orporation of .America, a 
piXKlucer ()f decorative printed overlays 
using state-of-the-art. computer-aided 
design technology Orchard’s products 
are u.sed to decorate furniture, wallcov¬ 
erings, lloor tile and \ irtualh even 
decoratiw surface in residential and 
commercial building interiors. 

Consolidation and Reconfiguration 

WbiidwiLle wallcovering sales sc^ftened 
in 19S9, and the industiy has begun to 
consolidate Borden is in a strong 
|')osition to benefit with its number one 
market position, design and production 
leadership, and fully integrated interna¬ 
tional production capabilities. 

We moved tjuickK to realign our 
I .S.. Canadian. I K. and West German 
w.illcoN'enng operations to improve 
efficiencN in evemhing we do. In the 
CniteLl .States, distribution facilities 
were consolidated, reducing the 
number of warehouses from nine to 


five, and the sales and marketing 
function was reorganized to better 
match the needs of retail versus com¬ 
mercial customers. 

Plant moderni/atkms and consolida¬ 
tions during Phase Two w ill further 
reduce our production and distribution 
costs. new high-speed finishing line is 
nearing completion at Sunwtxthy’s 
Brampton, Ontario, plant, and other 
manufacturing operations are being 
rapidh improved worldwide. 

Maintaining Market Leadership 

Borden wallcoverings, including the 
popular Birge, Borden Home 
Wallcoverings Borges. Croum 
R)remost. Satinesque. Sunworthy 
and Wall-Tex brands, are w idely 
available to N(^rth .American retail 
customers at the full range of wallcover¬ 
ing outlets, from traditional decorating 
centers to ma.ss merchandisers and 
lu)me improvement centers. 


About 90% of r.K. wallcoverings are 
now purcha.sed from bins at large 
do-it-your.self centers, rather than 
ordered from books at specialty .stores 
for later deli\'er\. .A trend toward buying 
from stock is now accelerating in the 
Tnited States. Borden is placing added 
emphasis on its already strong in-stock 
programs witli maior mass merchan¬ 
disers, .serv ing customers who wish to 
buy their wallcoverings toda\ and hang 
them tomorrow. 

Again, follow ing Hurope s lead, the 
North iAnierican market is also shifting 
to expanded and blown vinyl wallcover¬ 
ings - a demand that Borden is well- 
equipped to supply from its expanded 
and nK)derni7ed Huropean maiuifactur- 
ing ba.se. 
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6 FILMS AND ADHESIVES 

Borden is number one in the United States and the world in 
vinyl foodwrap films and forest products adhesives. Acquisi¬ 
tions have strengthened or helped establish leading positions 
in foundry materials and other industrial phenolic resins, 
specialty wood adhesives, and international plastic films and 
rigid packaging. Our high-technology coatings are leaders in 
fiber optics and other emerging market areas. 

Ilif{li-technol()g\’ Borck-n coating,', for fiher-optic gla.ss. 


Films and Adhesives Sales 


in millions ot dollars 
Corimoing Opefat-ons 








'85 ’86 '87 *88 ’89 

International 
United States 



B orden ha.s established leadership 
positions in each of its five distinct 
films and adhesives husines.ses: 

• Films and Plastic Packaging 
• Forest Products .Adhesives 
• Industrial Resins 
• High-Technologv' Coatings 
• Special^' Wood Adhesives 
Combined, our films and adhesives 
operations provide a balanced source 
of gro\Mh both among themselves and 
alongside Borden s consumer products. 

Continued Growth in U.S. Films 

The LI.S. side of our film business is 
anchored by Resinite and Seciltvrap 
vinyl .stretch films. We sell them to 
supermarkets for use in wrapping fresh 
meats and produce as well as to f(K)d- 
service and institutional users. 

Our rapid grovcth has cc^me in 
industrial palletwrap and oriented 
poKpropylene (OPP) food packaging 
films. 

Resinite vinyl and Umd- 
master polyethy lene palletwrap 
films are replacing metal and 
nyk)n strapping to wrap canons, 
containers and other products. 

To serve a fast grcnving market 
for Loadnuister one-sided- 
cling film, we added manu¬ 
facturing capacity in 1989 at 
North Andover. Ma.ssachusetts, 


and have another expansion .set at our 
Gaine.sville, Te.xas, plant for early 1990. 

In food packaging. Proponite OPP 
films are replacing cellophane and 
other films in packaging snacks, pa.sta, 
baked goods and confections as well as 
in a variety of non-food and industrial 
uses. \X’e re adding now to our capacity 
for OPPtimum. a polypropylene film 
with excellent light and oxygen barrier 
properties as well a.^ other performance 
plu.ses. 

European Buildup 
In Film.s and Packaging 

Internationally, Borden has films and 
packagitig platns outside the I 'nited 
States in Canada and coutitries in the 
European Economic Community, Lain 
.Atiierica and the Far East. 

We moved quickly in the European 
Economic Community during Pha.se 
One to add mass to our 
existing film.s and 
pla.stic packaging 
husines.ses. 

rhe largest 
Borden films 
acquisition, in late 
1989, was the Fl.Al^ 
(iroLip. a film and 
rigid container 


Borden produces a wide range of flexible 
films and rigid plastic packaging in the 
I nited .States. Canada and nations in 
Europe, Litin America and the Far East. 


Sealwrap is the 
leading brand of vinyl 
stretch kxKlwrap film 
used by restaurants, 
institutions and other 
f( H )tLser\ace busi nesses. 
















films and adhesives plants, which already are 
low-cost producers, are improving their operating 
performance using the Borden SQP Program. Intro¬ 
duced in 1989 at several US. films and adhesives plants, 
Borden SQP has already scored some notable suc¬ 
cesses. Employees at Diboll, Texas, were our 1989 top 
achievers, improving in all three areas of the program 
(safety, quality and productivity) and spearheading a 
waste reduction system that’s now being extended to 
our other US. films and adhesives plants. 


Shown: Carl Kegler (left ) and Lirr\- Cheatham (right), resin operators. 



producer with plants in Italy, Cireece. 
la ance and West Germany. IdAI^ meshes 
[xafecih with Borden film operations 
in the United Slates, Belgium, bYance, 
S[iain, 1 lolland and the United Kingdom, 
and gives us a truly pan-Buropean 
network in tlexihle films. 

I-IAP also complements our rigid 
packaging operations in lYance. Holland 
and the United Kingdom. These units 
make rigid containers for (.laity prod¬ 
ucts, carrier trays for cookies and 
confections, and dishes and trays for 
the airline and catering industries. 

To rellect the pan-lYiropean nature 
of our operations and markets, we 
reorganized the business in 19S9 along 
major product (rather than national) 
lines - IoolI packaging film, rigid film 
and containers, and specialty films. The 
structure will allow us to ma.ximize our 
I'lroduction and marketing .synergies 
and lake full advantage of market 
unification within the Buropean 
lY'onomic Ciommunily by the end of 
1992 - as well as new opi'iortunities 
created by rapid change in Basiern 
ITirope. 

Plia.se One acquisitions in Australia 
have similarK strengthened a prior 
Borden position in packaging films, and 
further buildup in the Par Patsi is 
plannetl. 

Leader in Forest Products Adhesives 

Borden today is the world s largest 
{'>roducer of forest products adhesives. 
\\'e have 2^ plants worldwide, strategi¬ 
cally locaie«.l adjacent to or near major 
customers and centers of the forest 
products indu.stn. In addition to our 
North .American operations, Ikirden has 
plants in lYirope, l\;itin America and the 
Par Bast, 

These are higlily efficient operations. 
They cut costs through economies of 
scale in raw material jiurchasing, 
staie-of the an proce.ss technologies 
and di.stribution efficiencies. 

Perkins Industries in 19S" was a 
significant Phase One acquisition. It 
strengthened our position particularly 
in the U.S. Southeast market for forest 
['>roduct.s aLlhesives. 

The objective in Phase Two is to 
enhance our status as the industn s 
preferreel suj')plier, enabling us to 
Ix'tter maintain production levels and 
weather the economic cycles of the 
housing, building |:)roducis 
and con.struction industries 
Hevelopmeni of im['>roved 

adhesives is one way to stay on top. 

and Borden s mass in the business 
allows us to contititle to devote 
significant funds to research and 
development. Several recently 


issued patents underscore Borden s 
position as the leader in adhesives 
lechnologv’. Our customers benefit from 
new adhesives we develop to bind 
together a changing mix of w'ood 
varieties, and from our abiliy to tailor 
products for their particular needs. 

Expanding in Other Products 

Borden has grown to be the second- 
largest PIS. producer of foundrv' mate¬ 
rials. thanks to acquisitions such as 
Acme Resin in 1986 and the Thiem 
business in 1989. 

The patented ALpHASET and 
Betaset advanced resin binders, 
invented in Borden’s U.K. laboratories, 
have also driven our growth. The\' are 
widely considered in the foundrv’ 
industn’ to be the most significant new 
technology of recent years. More than 
l.()0(J foundries wtirldwide have 
adopted them. 

The Borden focus in other parts of 
the industrial resin business is advanced 


phenolic engineering resins for aero¬ 
space, auUMiioiiv’e and electronics 
applicaticins. 

In high-technolog\’ coatings, we 
have a similar focus on proprietarv’ 
systems. Recent Borden innovations 
have led to several unique and promis¬ 
ing applications: the manufacture of 
printed circuit boards, and the protec¬ 
tion of the glass fibers in fiber-optic 
cables, a rapidly grow ing market. 

The specially wood adhesives 
produced by Borden are widely used in 
the furniture and building products 
industries. Perkins Indu.stries, in 
addition to forest products adhesives, 
brought us a highly regarded, com- 
plementarv' line of .specialty adhesives 
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Grocery and Specialty Products Division 

( Thefollowtn^ ajnipatistjns exc/iuie the effec t of 
the (tne ttnie charj^e to opemthij^ income } 


Sales Operating Income 

in rrMllkjris 0* Collars m millions d» Collars 


1,999 337 * 



’excludes effect of reconfiguration charge 


Divisioii sales ad\'anced by 11.2% and 
operating income by 29.3%> in 19S9, 
reflecting strong gains in each business 
area: pasta, niche grocer\- products and 
nori-f(K)d consumer products. 

Pasta 

Borden I J.S. pasta sales increa.sed 9% in 
1989, and income jumped 30%, paced 
by Creamette, Borden’s flagship 
brand and the indu.str\ 's otily national 
braiKl. Creamette achieved a new 
high for share of indu.str\’ .sales - over 
12% - and tiovv ranks numlxT two 
nationwide. 

Dome.stic pasta performance al.so 
benefited from strong gains by the 
Prince, Ltixury\ Merlinos, Gioia, 
Vimco and Ronco regional pasta 
brands. 

A 24% brand volume gain was 
achieved during Borden’s first full year 


as sole ILS. distributor DeCecco. the 
leading premium imported Italian pa.sta. 

To enhance consumer preference 
for Creamette and Borden's other 
pa.sta brands, a major print advertising 
campaign was launched in Februar\ 
1990. .Selected markets al.so will receive 
heavy television advertising. 

In October 1989. Borden introduced 
Creamette microwave elbows, the 
first of a family of unique microwave 
pa.stas based c:)n new patent-pending 
technology developed by Borden 
Three additional microwave pasta 
shapes are .scheduled for introduction 
early in 1990. 

Niche Grocery’ Product 

The division’s domestic niche grocery 
.sales increa.sed 1S% in 1989. and 
operating income ro.se 26%. The sales 
advance reflected the full-year impact of 
1988 foodservice acquisitions, a 23% 
dollar increa.se for Classico premium 
pasta .sauce, and gains in Aunt Millie's 
pasta sauce. Borden and Litedine 
cheeses, pier's bouillon and Soup 
Starter dry mixes 

Niche grocery products benefited 
from a re.structuring t^f the national 
broker .sales organization from two to 
five groups that more tightly focuses 
sales and marketing support. 

The annual 1 lome for the I lolidays” 
nationwide sales promotion al.so 
buoyed results, helj'fing Ea^le Brand 
sweetened conden.sed milk (the group's 
flagship ['fraud and the original inven¬ 
tion of Gail Borden). ReaLemon 


l^orden is the 
number one puKlucer 
of individual j'Kinion 
products for the fast 
gn )\v i ng k X >d.serv ice 
industry 



lemon juice and Sone Such mincemeat 
to strengthen their number one market 
pi fsitions 

('heese products posted a 6% sales 
increa.se in 1989, with Borden single 
wrap slices lea<.ling the way with record 
sales for the year and an annual growth 
rate that exceeded the industry by more 
than 20%. Results benefited from the 
succe.ssful introduction of Borden 
Li^ht and Thick single-wrap varieties 
and the .selected market iniroduciion of 
chee.ses under the Meadotc Gold 
brand Litedine reduced fat arxl 
calorie cheese and Sandivich-Mate 
reduced chole.sterol cheese sub.striuie 
maintained the number one .spots in 
their respective I ’ .S. market categories. 

Classico pasta sauce .solidified its 
position as the leading domestic 
premium pa.sta sauce with the 1989 
introduction of three new flavors. 
Classico sauce liolds a share of 
industrv pasta sauce sales nationwide 
and is tile third-leading brand overall 

Aunt Millies spaghetti sauce also 
posted a strong gain for the year, 
iSolstered in its Northeastern regional 
market by the introduction of a new 
line of Family Style" products 

In s[X"cialty seafood products, 

Borden introduced Ocean Fresh, the 
first and only line of ixi.steuri/ed 
premium crabmeat sold in the refriger 
ated deli ca.se. (’aimed minced and 
chopped clams, marketed under tlie 
Snows, Doxsee and Orleans brands, 
achieved the top spot in their market 
category for the first lime in 1989. 

Fruit products dollar sales advanced 
5% in 1989, reflecting the accjuisiiii in of 
VerfPtofit Maple Orchards and 
MacDonalds i'll!re maple syrups 
.-Vlding these lirands to tlie Catys 
brand, which Borden already marketed, 
made Borden the I IS leader in pure 
maple syrup. Fhe .same accjuisition 
added Pride of Canada pure maple 
syrup and Milk Mate licjuid milk 
flavorings sokl in Ganaela. 

In 1989. the fruit products business 
introduced Bama Li^ht & Fruity^ 
reduced calorie fruit .spreads, which 
strengthened Bama brand s leading 
categoiy position in the U.S. .South 
Sales gains in Bennetts sauces also 
contributed to the improwLl 
perforniLince. 
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hORDHN, INC 


l^ouillon and diy soup sales in¬ 
creased more than 7% in 1989 due in 
part to the introduction of four ^^ler's 
and Steero llavors. the acquisition of 
MBTbnnh and the addition of two 
S<}up SUtrters Minestnme Starter 
and chicken and rice Wavov Soup 
Starter 

Cremora Lite non-dair\’ creamer 
was introiluced in September as an 
alternative for health-conscious consum¬ 
ers Cremora Lite is the first national 
brand of non dair\ creamer made 
without tropical oils and contains "’0% 
less saturated fats. 

rri|')le packs ni Cracker Jack 
caramel popcorn remained the be.si- 
selling item in its ^rocen categon 

I’oodseiTice and indu.strial food 
products .sales doubled in 1989, reflea- 
ing the full year impact of the 1988 
accjuisitions of Sen .A l\)rtion, Gregg 
Re .\li hoods and .McC’.ormick s food- 
.sen ice business and growih of the base 
busine.ss In 1989, Borden added Pi7r/i 
’/? Pak, a producer of individual 
portion packets of des.sert toppings. 

Two industrial products units were 
divested in 1989; Indio, a Clalifornia 
lemon proce.ssing operation, and 
(ialloway We.st, a group of three indus¬ 
trial dair\ ingredients and Swiss chee.se 
busines.ses 

Non-Food Gonsumer 

Non food consumer sales increased 
U% in 1989, and income was up 13%. 

Elmers household, .school and 
profe.ssional glues aiul adhesives 
maintained their leading market 
p( )sition 

In early 1990, Borden com¬ 
plemented the Elmers line by the 
addition Krazy' Glue, the best- 
known brand of instant glue. A new 
joint venture of Ik)rden and Toago.sei 
Chemical lndu.str\' Co., Ltd. of Japan 
acijuired rights to Krtizy* Glue adhe 
sives for North .America, Central America 
and most of South .America. Toago.sei, a 
major producer of high-technolog\ 
adhesives, manufactures Kraz}' Glue 


The acquisition ol (iaielli in June 
I9H9 gave Borden the numberone- 
selling brands ot pa.sia and 
pasta sauce in Canada. 


in japan. The liorden Home aiKl 
IMofessional Products Cirouj^ is Llistribut- 
ing Kraz}' Glue for the joint venture 
alongside Borden's Elmers family. 

.At year end. Borilen reached an 
agreement to divest the Ktylou aero.sol 
paints and coatings business. 

(Canada 

Division sales in (Canada more than 
doubled in 1989 Sales were up \(i% for 
the base niche grocerv and non food 
con.sumer products, including Ea^le 
Brand conden.sed milk. ReaLemon 
lemon \u\cl\ Snoics canned seafood 
and Elmers aLlhesives. The principal 
sales gain, however, rellecteil ilie June 
1989 addition of C'.atelli, Canada s 
leading supplier of pa.sta and pasta 
sauces. C^atelli .significantly expands 
Borden s presence in the Canadian food 
business. It sells to the retail aiKl 
lood.sen ice markets under the Catelli. 
Romi aiKl Splendor dvy pasta braiKls 
and the Di Parma and \elia brands 
of fresh pasta 



liorden s growing family of single-wrap 
cheese posted record results in 1989. 















Snacks and International Consumer 

E) ■ 1 0^ 4 ^ S w i O i M ^ Thvfollou 'inf> c< tpn/xinsf tus e.w/tide the effet l of 

U w E O mm I W I O I ll the one time c/xtr^e to of}emttH}> ittconw ) 


Sales 

in millions of dollars 

1,721 

1599 


Operating Income 

m millions efi flol'ars 

171 ' 

159 


•88 89 88 89 

'excludes effect of reconfiguration charge 

^^ivision sales inereased in 19H9. 

and operating ino>mc rose ” 2*0 Sales 
i)l domesiie operations rose ^.0% to 
S9“’S.S million, while operating ineome 
fell 6.""% to 5^9.1 million, due to higher 
marketing spending and higher costs 
for commodity raw materials. Interna 
tional sales were up S.6% to 5*"4S.a 
millu)n. and income advanced 21.8% to 
59^ .*^ million. 

Domestic Operations 

Snacks 

.\lthough North .\merican snack sales 
were ahead of 1988. profit margins 
were .sc|uee/.ed h\ two factors; f irst, 
higher costs were incurred for raw 
materials, e.specialK potatoes; and 
second, marketing e\[K‘nditures were 
stepped up to counter increased 
competition from two new national 
snack producers. 

lk)rden sirengtheneLl its position as 
the numlvr two North American snack 
producer w ith the 1989 acc|uisiiion of 
Moores (Quality Snack l*(H>ds. Inc., 
w hich markets a full line of snacks in 
the southern and southcentral I nited 
States 

llumpty l)um[M\ I-oods Limited, 
w hich markets snacks in eastern 
(ianada, had a record year in 1989. Sales 
were bolstered by its successful intro¬ 
duction Cheez Doodles ^nacks The 
Snacktime. W ise. Jays, Ciuy s. Clover 
('lub and Se\'fert units also reported 
higher sales in 1989. 

borden continued its successful 
rollout of KruPichersf premim 
potato chips, w ith sales dollars up S()% 
from 1988. Kp'iiPtchersf dups MV \M)\\ 
available in 2S states, including most of 
the Midwest aiul much ol the W ise 
network on the bast C^oasi Lurther 
rolkfuts are upcoming in 1990. 

^aIes n( StipeP' Cp'ispy Riddles 
ri|')pled potato chips, introduced in 
1988, were successtully expanded 
during 1989. 


Lii Famous tonilla chips also 
achieved strong sales gains in 1989. 
Borden plans to introduce new pre¬ 
mium tortilla products throughout its 
national snack network during 1990 
Keady-to-eat popcorn turned in a 
record year with dollar sales tumping 
22% from 1988. Borden strengthened 
its number one share of sales in the 
fast grow ing bagged popcorn product 
line w ith the 1989 launch of Wrve 
Choice premium popcorn in no salt 
and white cheddar varieties. 

To reduce co.sts, a snack plant in 
MiKvaukee. Wisconsin, was closed at 
midyear, and a plant in Dallas. Texas, 
was being phased out at year end. 
Production from each was const)lidated 
into larger, more efficient plants 

Coco Lopez Sales 
Sales for 1989 declined slightK from 
the prior year, reflecting a loss in 
business when Hurricane Hugo struck 
in September in the Caribbean, one of 
the principal market regions for Coc'o 
Lopez cream of coconut. Lhe brand 
continued to dominate its categoi*\ with 
over S0% share t)f supermarket sales 
I'ood.serv ice sales achieved recoi\l 
levels during the vear 

Puerto Rico 

Operating income held steady in 1989, 
even though sales were down because 
of the 1988 divestment of part of the 
business (frozen ftH)ds distribution) 
and the impact of 1 lurricane 1 lugo 
Caribbean Snacks posted record 
sales and income in 1989. benefiting m 
part from the midvear introduction ol 
Krupichep's! chips. The .Mantecadtis 
Nevada ice cream unit improv ed its 
profitability and leading market posi 
tion, de.spite higher costs for milk and 



Gallina Blanca in Spain successfully intro 
duced a line of Hoy Menu pasta and rice 
based side dishes in 1989 


sugar ingredients. I’he La Fappupsa 
juices aiKl nectars business was even 
with tile prior year s |X‘rformance Lhe 
food distribution business nearly 
matched its 1988 operating income, 
despite the frozen hnids divestment 

International Consumer Products 

.Milk Powder 

Hxport volumes and .sales reached 
record levels in 1989. as increa.sed 
advertising for KL.IM lirand in many of 
the 8S countries where it is marketed 
reinforceLl its position as the secoiul 
leading brand ol |>ovvdered milk 
worldwide 

KIJM milk powder achieved strong 
growth in established markets siu h as 
Taiwan. Singapore. Hong Kong. Aiire. 
Qatar. I 'nited .Arab Hmirates. (iu;iiemala. 
Bolivia and Puerto Kico, aixl opened or 
re-established markets in .Morotco, Sao 
Tome. Niger. Ivorv Coast and Togo 

Kecoiil sales were posted in Colom 
bia. where KL.IM is produced for local 
consumption, and a project is under 
wav to sjgnific’anily increase production 
capacity in 1990 Panama also posted 
strong sales and income gains despiie 
difficuli market conditions. Sales of 
daily produas m Closta Kica. where a 
sales and marketing restructuring was 
completed in 1989. increased subsian 
iiallv as well 

Kurope 

Ciallina Blanca, s .\ , a Spanish alliliaie. 
l-xisied a record vear in 1989. The 
companv maintained its leading position 
in the Sjxmish drv souit .ind bouillon 
market and successfulIv launched 
several new products, iiu luding the 
Hoy Meptu family ol pasta and ric e 
ba.sed side dishes and several new 
varieties of soups in aseptic packaging. 

.\ major capital ex|Xinsion is nearing 
completion at the comp;inv s San Juan 
Despi. Spam, processing plant, which 
will make it one ol the most modern 
and lowest cost tacilities ol its kind in 
the world 

The C.p'ecspaPi saltv snack unit in 
.spam reported significantly higher 1989 
sales volumes, rehecimg t»ne ol the 
fastest rates of categon growih among 
Puropean countries 

Sooner Snacks m the I nited King 
dom. acc|uired m 1988. contributed 
significantly higher sales and |Molits in 
the lull vear of 1989. perlormmg well in 
the face ol increased competitive 
pressures and higher raw material 
costs Production capacitv will be added 
in 1990 

Monder .Vliment. s j'l.V. a leading 
lt;ilian marketer and exporter ol 
drv filled pastas, began shipping pasia 
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ik:)R1)KN. INC. 


cliu*ini» 19S9 U) !\\(i DihcT BorIch 
^.onipaiiics: Cijilina iMaiica. as an 
ini^ivilicni in iis suavsslnl Hoy Menu 
sielc Llislics, aiul (laiclli, adding conv 
jdcMiK’niaiA prcKlucis lo its already 

I vsi selling [Xi.sta line in Canada. 

Sales and incDme in the West 
(lennan swcei bake<.l snacks and 
s|x\ ialt\ Breads operalions declined 
sligluK in 19S9 Hea^led By the W ilhelm 
Wc‘ix*r CimBM commercial Baken. the 
Business maLle two small Bui siraiegi- 
calK imporiant accjuisiiions during the 
war - I he (iross Bakeiy o( Bensheim, a 
commercial Baker\ that provided added 
production caj^ac'ty aixl several new 
iN'pes (if j'lrodikts; and Kuciien-Bet/. a 
retail Baker\ chain serx ing NuremBerg 

In Denmark, the Cocio Bottled 
cliocolate milk Business strengtheiKkl 
its top market position w ith the acc|uisi- 
tion ot another leading Brand 

ol Bottled chocolate milk. 

Sales < )1 0/1 lemon iuice 

imj'iroxed with the introduction ot a 
ivformulateLl product that lias won 
soIrI consumer acceptance ReaLemon 
is now sokl to all o( the Scandina\ ian 
nations aixl to more than half of the 
countries in tlie luiropean Hconomic 
i i Miinumitv 

In early 19<S9. Boixlen diveste^l its 
Su/\ waftle Business in Belgium. 

Far Fast 

The elix ision manages Both consumer 
and non consumer Busines.ses in the 
I’ar Bast. 

.\leiii Borden. Inc., a joint venture 
compain that is japan s second-largest 


producer of individually wrapjXRl 
cheese slices, had lower sales and 
contriButed less income for 19<S9 as a 
result of higher raw' milk costs 

Lady Borden aixl Borden Home 
Made ice creams, w liich are manufac¬ 
tured under license By .\leiji Milk 
Products C!o., continucLl lo maintain 
their share of japan s premium 
superpremium ice cream sales in 19S9. 
Despite stiff market competition and a 
lower \ alue for the \ en versus the 
dollar. Borden Home Made super 
j^remium ice cream po.sied a 19S9 sales 
increa.se of nearly 10%. 

.Sales of forest products adhesives 
and industrial resins advanced in 
.\ustralia. Buoyed By strong commercial 
and residential Building acii\ ily. In the 
Philippines, forest pnxlucis operations 
were hurt By higher raw material costs, 
political unrest and electrical power 
disruptions. .Malaysian chemical sales 
Lkhanced. while snack operations in 
that naiiiin made considerable ['irogress 
Lluring tlx* \ ear 

1 liiachi-Borden Chemical Products. 
Inc., a vinyl film manufacturing joint 
wnture in japan, held its 19H9 sales at 
19S<S lewis despite the lower \ alue of 
the yen wrsus the dollar. New vinyl 
film capacity Brought onstream in late 
19SS resulted in improwd firoduct 
quality and production efficiency. 


Dairy Division 

f ThefoIUm 'i?ig conip(ins(t?is iwcliide the effect of 
the o}ie ttnie charge to opemtttt^u, i?icome ) 


Sales 

r mill ons ol dollars 


2,190 


2,126 


Operating Income 

in m l.ioos Ol dO'lars 

102 


79 * 


88 89 88 89 

'excludes effeci of ’■econtiguraiion cnarge 

^Jaii*\ di\ ision sales declined 2.9‘-h in 
1989. and operating income tell i.CD’o 
from the |irior war levels 

DLiir\ profits were squeezed through¬ 
out 1989 By the largest annual increa.se 
in raw milk costs in more than 29 years. 
Raw milk co.sts were fueled B\ reduce(.l 
dain herds and higher feed costs to 
dain farnxa's. wliich resulted from the 
1988 drought, compounded By strong 
competing demand for raw milk tor the 
[irocluclion of Bulk chee.se and non-fat 
dry milk. 

Consumer resistance to higher milk 
prices, and inien.se indiistn competition 
resulting from substantial owrcapacitc. 
j^revenied higher raw milk costs from 
Ixing recowred in ['ftaxluct prices. 

Borden ti)ok aggressiw ste]')s at the 
end of 1988 and in early 1989 to cut 
costs, including an administrative 
streamlining, headcount reduction and 
production consolidations DaiiA di\ ision 



Bui\len aLliled m ii> indusuy leading position in haggcxl popcorn wiili 
Wise dboice preniiuin no salt and white cheddar popcorn in 



Borden sales of reduced fat frozen desseixs 
were led Bn Borden Light aixi Meadote 
Gold Light premium ice milks 










hcadcjiiarters vva.s moved in earl\ 19S9 
from Houston, Texas, to Columbus, 
Ohio, where liorden s other operating 
divisions are located. 

Division Downsized 

In September 19S9. the most wide¬ 
spread dair\' restructuring in Company 
histor\- was announced. The division is 
exiting from overcrowded lluid milk 
and cultured products markets in the 
eastern, southeastern and midwestern 
United States 

A total of l4 fluid milk plants in 10 
stales were announced for sale as 
ongoing operations. Six other facilities 
in tile withdrawal region were closed 
during or just after the fourth quarter. 

Borden retains fluid milk and 
cultured products operations in its 
strongest growth markets in the South 
and West, including nearh as many 
Meddow Gold as Borden brand 
operations. The division also continues 
to provide ice cream and other frozen 
desserts and novelties over most of its 
original market area. 

In December 19S9, the division sold 
its butter group, which had been 
acquired in late 19H6 as part of the 
acquisition of Meadow Ciold Dairies, 

Inc. The butter group consisted of retail 
and foodserv'ice butter and a dairy-based 
f(H)d ingredients operation. 

Further steps were taken in late 
1989 and early 199d to reconfigure 
production within the ongoing dairy 
regions. Three plants were consolidated 
with other facilities to reduce costs and 
improve productivity. 



Borden and MetuUnv GoUl 9()‘i, fat free 
preniiiini frozen yogurts were iniroduved in 
IW) with outstanding con>unier response- 


In flou.ston, Texas, where Borden 
already operates an ice cream 
hvperplant, the division in September 
1989 acquired from Kroger (a), one of 
the most modern, well-equipped anel 
cost-efficient dairy plants in the country. 
An expansion of this plant to hyperplant 
status will help meet the growing 
demand for Borden dairy' products in 
southern Texas. 

Increased Marketing Efifort 

The division te.sted a regional iele\ ision 
advertising campaign in 1989 in South¬ 
ern and Nonhern markets to promote 
its dairy brands and support new ly 
introduced reduced fat and calorie 
dairy products. A greatly expanded 
campaign is set for 1990. 

One of the principal new products 
to be supported is protein-fortified 
skim milk, under the Lite-line and 
Viva brands. These milks offer the look 
and taste of whole milk without the fat 
and with fewer calories Lite-line and 
Viva protein-fortified skim milks 
already have increased Borden skim 
milk sales by 22%, with only limited 
advertising and marketing support. 

Sales also were strong in 1989 for 
four other new product lines: 

• Reduced calorie, sugar-free dairy 
products, including Borden Light and 
Viva nonfat yt)guri, chcK'olate lowfai 
milk and frozen novelties. 

• Reduced fat frozen dessert.s, led 
by Borden Light and Me^idotv Gold 
Light premium ice milk. 

• Borden and Meadow Gold 
premium frozen \<)gurts, which have 
fewer calories, le.ss cholesterol and less 
than half the fat of premium ice cream. 

• Premium ice cream brownie 
sandwiches. intriKluced with outstand¬ 
ing consumer acceptance in mid-1989 
under the Lady Borden and Meadow 
Gold brands. 

The division plans to increase .sales 
of both premium ice milks and pre¬ 
mium frozen yoguas in 1999 as new 
flavt)rs are introduced. 

Elsie. Borden’s beloved corporate 
spokesperson and one of the most 
w ideK' recognized company symbols, 
also continued to play a major role in 
the division's marketing efforts. For 
over 53 years, Elsie has stood for the 
quality' and wTiole.somene.ss of Borden 
products. 

She kept up a bu.sy schedule of 
visits during 1989 to children s hospitals, 
parades, conventions, and civic and 
trade events. In 1990. she will I'lring her 
mes.sage to millions more consumers 
through the division's expanded 
regional advertising campaign. 


Packaging and 
Industrial Products 

(TheJal/ttN Lofnpansof/s exi lmU'thc vffcct of 
/Ik' Ofle time ih(tfiL>e /o (fpcntttft^ tficoffie i 

Sales Operating Income 

in miliioos o* oo) ars m miil'Ons of do^liVb 



’excludes effect of reconfiguration charge 


¥Y< )rldwide operating income de 
dined 10.9‘V> on a sales gain of 5.4% in 
1989. T he income Llecline was due 
largelv to Borden s reduced ownershi[i 
interest in Borden Chemicals and 
Pkistics Limited Partnership and lower 
earnings in worldwide wallcoverings 
The declines were ofTset partialK In 
strong results in the North American 
forest products adhesives, higlt-technol 
ogy coatings and industrial resin 
busine.sses. as well as improvements in 
FTirope both in industrial products and 
in phistic films and packaging. 

The Llivision s domestic sales 
increased 2.3% to $l,l4l.O million for 
the year, while operating income 
declined 16.6% to $122.2 million 
International sales increased 116% to 
$60(>.2 million in 1989, while ojX’rating 
income improved 12.5% to $40.6 
million. 



BuakMi nfk-rs.i lull line ( >f spvo;iliy ImiiKlrN 
niiilvri.ils incluLling its (xiivnk-d AipilASE'i 
and BeUtset ivsin liiiuk-rs 
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hOKDFN. IN( 


division Domestic and International 


Domestic Operations 

Films and Adhesives 

Thoiii»h p.Kkagii\i» t'ilnvs posted sli^liily 
ini[')ro\vd 19S9 sales. Borden marketing 
initiatives to eounter increased eompeti 
tion tr(»m ck)mesue and toreign film 
produeers held hack prolitahility. 

Borden remains the world’s leading 
producer of vinyl stretc h foodwrap 
films, sold under the Rcsinite and 
Sealirra/} hrands to supermarkets, 
restaurants and other kH)clser\ iee 
outlets 

111 the c‘\pancling market for plastic 
palletwrap film, volume was up for 
Loaiimaster linear low-density 
j>)l\ethylene film. The clivisitm added 
c'afxtc it\ for one-sided cling film, the 
fastest grow ing segment of that market, 
at its .North .\ndo\er. .Massachusetls. 
facilitv in I9S9 and has another expan 
sion under wa\ at its (iaine.sville. Texas, 
plant set for completion in early 1990. 

Kec'ord sales were achieved in 1989 
for Profumite polvpropvlene film, 
which is widely used to package snacks, 
pasta, baked go<»cls. candv ancl other 
f(H)cls .\ c apacitv expansion is under 
wav tor OPPtimutn aluminum metal 
li/ed films, following their succe.s.sful 
introduction in 19SS 

Inciime in the l .S. adhesives 
husiness(,*s improved in 1989. even 
though there was a modest decline in 
sale's ivsulting from the midvear 
divestment of the |xtckaging adhesives 
portion. 

Sale’s ivmained strong to ihe forc'si 
products industix - by far the major 
customcM’ lor Borden adhesive's - 
bolsteivd by the introduction of several 
nc‘w products 

In an asset exchange for packaging 
adhesive’s, the div ision aecjuirc'd the 
Thiem foundrv materials business, 
which complementc’d the existing 
founeli*v materials portion of its indiis 
trial rc’sins Dpet aiion Bordeti s com 
plete line’ of sjU'cialtv Uuindiy materials 
is highlighted bv the industrv s most 
advance’d tvsin lenders, the patented 
AlpllASET ^\^K\ Betaset sv stems 

.Sale’s i)t foundrv and other industrial 
phenolic resins advance’d strongly in 
I98n Biirde’ii resin ciiate’cl sand also 
gainc’d incivascd acceptance in oilfield 
fracturing to stimulate oil and gas 
productiiti Borden offers the industry s 
Ix-oadesi range of industrial phenolic- 
ic’sins and is increasing c'apacitv for 
spc’cialtv phenolic grade’s, such as 
high puritv resins k)r the computer 
industrv. 

The divisions high lechnologv Ll\ 
coalings also j->oste’d strong sales and 
earnings improvements in 1989. The 
coalings are used in the manufacture of 
printc’d circuit boards and fiber-optic 


cable and as alternatives to conventional 
adhesives in bonding or laminating 
glass, ceramics and metals. 

Wallcovering.s 

l .S. wallcovering sales and income 
were hurt by intense price competition, 
resulting from industrv- overcapacirv- 
and inventoty reductions. 

The domestic wallcovering unit 
expanded its in-store stocking programs 
with mass merchandisers in 1989. and 
revamped its sales and distribution 
system to belter serve the needs of 
retail and commercial casiomers. 
^kilETex remains the best recognized 
brand among retail consumers, com¬ 
manding a premium price. 

Borden leads the Huropean wallcov¬ 
ering industrv with its Crown and 
.Storeys units in the I nited Kingdom 
and its Borges unit in West Germany 
Results in 1989 were held back by a 
slowing iri much of the European 
economy aiKl lower home imj-irovement 
e.xpenditures in the I nited Kingdom. 

Sunworthv Wallcoverings in Canada 
was affected by a .stn)nger Canadian 
dollar versus the l .S. dollar In 1989, 
Sunworthy increased its market share 
in both the home decorator center and 
mass merchant segments of the retail 
wallcov ering market. Completion of a 
new high-speed finishing line is ex¬ 
pected in earlv 1990 at its Brampton. 
Ontario, facility. Similar projects to 
automate and modernize manufacturing 
operations are under w^ay worldwide. 

Basic Chemicals and Plastics 
Borden formed liorden Chemicals and 
Pkistics l.imited Partnership, a publicly 
traded partnership, in 198' to acquire 
and operate its basic chemicals and 
polyvinyl chloride resins busine.s.ses, 
Ilorden retained a 2S% interest in the 
Partnership until December 1988, when 
it reduced its ownership to a 2% 
general partner intere.st. The decline in 
the Partnership s 1989 contribution to 
Borden income was due primarily to 
this reduced ownership intere.st. 

International 

Europe 

The European pla.stic films and packag¬ 
ing business po.sted higher 1989 sales 
and income, rellecting acquisitions and 
gains in ba.se busines.ses in Holland, the 
United Kingdom and France. 

In anticipation of market unification 
within the Euro[x*an Economic Commu- 
niry by year-end 1992, the business was 
reorganized in 1989 along major 
product lines - Resinite food packag¬ 
ing films, rigid film and containers, and 


specialty films - re|')lacing national 
marketing approaches. 

Borden broadencvl its plastic films 
and rigid packaging pre.sence in 1989 
by acquiring the FIAI^ Group, based in 
,\iilan. Italy EL\P manufactures vinyl and 
polypropylene films and rigid contain¬ 
ers in Italy. Greece, (iermany. France 
and the United .States, and [')rovides 
pla.stics design, engineering and technol¬ 
ogy licensing worldwide. 

Borden al.so accjuired in 1989 the 
assets of 4P Drukkerij Reclame, a small 
Dutch producer of pla.stic margarine 
containers, strengthening its already- 
leading position in Holland’s rigid food 
j'>ackaging market. 

InctMiie also improved in industrial 
products operations. Borden manufac¬ 
tures forest products adhesives in the 
I nited Kingdom and Spain and supplies 
foundry- resins and ecjuipment from 
operations in France, Spain and the 
United Kingdom 


Borden specialty wood adhesives were used 
in the laminated beams that support the 
roof of the (dieyenne .Mountain Conference 
Resort in CoK)rad() Springs. Ci)lorado 


Latin America 

Sales and operating income increased 
in the Brazilian operations, which 
include plastic films, forest products 
and hou.sehold adhesives, foundrv 
materials and pa.sta, ile.spite the 
hyperinflationary national economy. 
The division’s operations in Colombia 
and Ecuador also reported higher 
income in the face of high inflation. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Borden has a long-standing and deep commitment to social 
responsibility, which we demonstrate by action, including 
equal employment policies and practices, minority purchas¬ 
ing activities, contributions to a diversity of charitable organi¬ 
zations and pioneering programs to protect the environment. 


B orden .Strives to he a responsible 
eiii/en, contrihiiiing to the 
vvell-lx'ing of .society in general and to 
the benefit of the comnuinities in 
which our people work and live. 

Fqual Employment 
Opportunity (EEO) 

Our ['H)licT is to hire, train, promote, 
compensate and make all other employ¬ 
ment decisions without regard to an 
individual s race, color, sex, age. reli¬ 
gion, national t)rigin or handicap. 

>Xe ha\e affirmative aaion hiring 
and promotion goals at each Borden 
location as well as for the Company as a 
whole. The V.S. IX*panment of Libor 
conducted affirmative aaion compliance 
re\ iews at 13 of these locations in 19S9 
and ga\e us favorable ratings at ever\ 
one. 

Borden acts tjuickly to implement 
its liV.O programs within the companies 
and businesses we accjuire, assuring 
that they have affirmative action plans 
and understand Borden s strong commit¬ 
ment to EEC) It s a major task - in 1989 
alone, acquisitions brought more than 
6,000 new employees into the Borden 
family. 



In 1989, the jx^rcentage of women 
in the top four job categories (officials/ 
managers, professionals, sales aiul 
technicians) rose to 12.3%, an increase 
of 11% over 1988. Minorities rep¬ 
resented over 24% of our domestic 
workforce, well above the 18% national 
average, and representation of 11.4% in 
the top four job categories was about 
equal to the national average of 11 S%. 

Minority^ Purchasing 

liorden was one of the first companies 
in the Cnited States to establish a 
minority j'lurclKLsing program, back in 
the early 19“’()s. and the voluntaiy 
Borden prtigram has grown increasingly 
strong. 

In 1989, Borden achieved more than 
12% growih in its purcha.ses of g(M)ds 
and services from minority suppliers, 
reaching million. VCe acquainted 
more than 300 additional minoritv 
owneel firms with our program during 
the year through advertising, other 
communications and participation in 
major trade shows. 

We are particularly proud of working 
relation.ships recently e.stablished with 
Native .\merican suppliers, such as 
wheat purchases for our pitsta busine.s.s 
from farmers of the jelo River Indian 
Reservation and from the White Moun¬ 
tain Apache Indians, both in .Arizona. 


Sheri l.ynii l lowers. ;idnuniMraii\e 
Nccretary in Siucks aikl Interna 
tuinal C'.nnsumer Prodnct.s. and 
John IVters, a corpor.iie auditor, 
.ire Big SiMer aiul Big Bnither to 
.\kilah Cochran and Seth ( .alter 
The Big Brothers Big Sisters 
.Vs.sociation orColiiinhus and 
ITanklin Couniv. Ohio, is one of 
the I nited Way .igencies .icross 
ihecountrv supported In the 
liortlen Eoundation 


Borden also channels significant tax 
payments through minority-owned 
Ixinks These pavinents increa.sed S% in 
1989 to $68 million, representing 3n'V. 
of our total tax payments. 


(.haritahle Contribution.s 

The Borden Eoundation, established in 
1944. serves as the principal conduit for 
the Company s charitable ctiniributions 
Of the Eoundation’s total grant dollars 
in 1989. 46% .supitorted health and 
human serv ices organizations, itu hiding 
federated drives such as I nited 
Way and I nited Eund agencies 
in 136 Company locations 
Educational pnigrams 
and institutions 
received 
of total grants 







The balance was coniriluiied to civic 
programs, youtli organizations, and 
cultural and arts acti\ ities. 

The l-oundation continues to give 
special attention to disadvantaged 
children. I'ollowing the succe.ss (^t an 
inaugural program in 19SS. the Founda¬ 
tion again pnnided funds in 19H9 to 
National I rhan League chapters in 10 
cities across the countn where Borden 
operations are headcjuanered or major 
plants are locate^l. The hinds will be 
useLl in 1990 to provide disadvantaged 
children ot all ages with opportunities 
tor enhanceLl health care, academic 
develoj^ment or cultural enrichment. 

Another locus of Foundation activity 
was helping the homeless In 1989. it 
made substantial grants to various 
agencies in (lolumbus, Ohio (Bordens 
aLlministraiive headcjuarters city) that 
pro\ ide shelter especially for homeless 
families 

(lontributions continueLl to acKance, 
by another ’’A) in 1989. through the 
Boixlen .Matching Ciifts Program, which 
matches the donations of employees to 
educational and other charitable 
organizations. 




The Wise Foods snack hyperplant in Berw ick, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, uses a state-of-the-art system to recover potato 
starch (which results from its chip washing operations) 
from a water stream that would otherwise be dis¬ 
charged to the municipal wastewater treatment plant. 
The starch is sold, and the water is reused. The system 
pays for itself by eliminating effluent treatment charges, 
lowering the snack plant’s intake of fresh water and 
generating substantial income from sale of the starch. 


Sht)wn: Ronald Young, acting produaion manager. 


Matching gift.s, like all Borden 
contribution.s, are designed to encour¬ 
age our employees to be good citizens 
of their communities and to suppon 
their personal involvement in the 
organizations Borden helps to fund. 

At Borden plants and txher locations 
around the world, our people devote 
their time and energies, and apply their 
skills and expertise, to a wide range of 
worthwhile activities. Borden supports 
and encourages the.se volunteer effons. 

Environmental Protection 

Borden works hard te) safeguard the 
environment and comply fully with 
environmental laws and regulations. 

We are an acknowledged leader in 
waste minimization — the process of 
reducing c:)r even eliminating the 
generation of wa.ste at the .source. 

Zero wastewater discharge has been 
achieved by three plants, for example, 
in our Packaging and Industrial Products 
Division. They u.se a sophisticated 


“closed-loop system” to recover un- 
reacted phenol - a raw material for 
resins and adhesives - from a washwater 
stream. Then they reu.se the phenol in 
plant operations. 

Plans are under way to implement 
the clo.sed-loop .system at other facilities. 
It's an economic as well as an environ¬ 
mental succe.ss - reducing cixsts both 
for wastewater treatment and purchased 
raw material. 

Several of our snack plants {.see 
photo) have similarh turned a costly 
wastewater treatment problem into a 
profitable business, and sharply reduced 
the load on municipal treatment 
systems. 
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Principal Borden Products by Brand 


Regional: 

AntiMfnys (Si»uihcrn (..ilitnrnia. Ari/oiia 
and Nfvatla ) 

Rravft ( Ni.*\\ )i k) 

Dutch Maiii (Nonlifast and Midwvsi) 
CUuii 1 1 psiaiL* Nl‘u ^drk aiul 
IVniiNvlvama) 

(wlohe /I-/ (i ;alill)rnia) 

CiHHlmans (NorihcaM and Miami i 
Liixury^ ((iull Coasi) 

Merit nos ( Pacitic NdUhwvM ) 

Mrs. Grass ((;hica>»t > i 
i^ew Mill ( Midw c.si) 

Prince ( Norihcasi and Midwusi i 
( Midwest and SDUtlnsest) 

Re€l Crass ( Midwest) 

Kanca (Siuiiheasi) 

Vintco (IVnnsyKama. C)hu» and New >urk) 

International: 

hi a/il - .'Ulria Adria Italianissimo 
and Raineri 

Canada - Catelli Creamette Rtmii 
Splemlar I)i Parfna and \elia 
lial\ Alhatlora aiul Mtmiler 


Snacks 

Harden c heese pults. omi snat ks and 
prei/els I canister I 
Ranch tries snacks 
Krunchers! p< uaio efups 
ta taniaus tiniilla chips, dips and salsa 
\etc Yktrk Deli |^»iaii) cliips and nther 

''iiaiks 

Seyfert's pretzels 

Wise poixurn. dips aixl other snacks 
Hrav<}s tortilla chips 
Cheez DinnUes corn [Xitls 
Catta^e tries |X)iato chips 
Pick ( ps sinitle serve snacks 
Ridfiies rippled pi »tato chips 
Spirals crispy corn snav ks 
Wise C.haice premium 
pi ipvorn 

Regional: 

Ruckey'e pi )tato chips t ()hio) 

Ctaver Club |>otaio chips .ind oilier snacks 
tJ Malina aixl Little Pancha tortillas, 
chilis, suuces and spices (Mountain 
NXestern) 

Crimes potato chips (Illinois) 

Geisers pi >taio chips and other snacks 
(\\ isconsin) 

Guys |>otato chips, nuts and other snacks 
(Midwest) 

Jays potato chips, popcorn, other snacks 
O-ke-dftke cheese llavored jiopcorn 
(Illinois and Cireat Likes) 

Laura Scuilders potato chips, nuts and 
other snacks (Calitornia. Arizona and 
Nev ada) 


Ma<}res |>otato chifis and oilier snacks 
l\ ir>»inia, West \’irgima. Keiituckv. 
Tennessee. North (Carolina. South 
Carol ilia and (ieor>»ia) 

Reit Sea! |>oiaio chips, t! I>araiia corn 
and lonilla chips, and Rarrel '() tun 
snack products (Mountain) 

Seyfert's potato chips, nuts and other 
snacks (Indiana and Michigan ) 

Snacktinie pretzels, popcorn, dips and 
other snacks 

Cains Chesty' KAS and Kitty Cltwer 
potato chips 
Canties cheese pulls 
htdian Rrand corn chips 
Pepitas .ind T€}rdicas ton ilia chips 
I Mill west) 

Wise potato chips and other snacks 
(Hast Cj last ami lexas) 

Dipsy Daadles rifipleil ci irn chips 
( hast ('.I last) 

Puerto Rico: 

tiller potato chips and other snacks 

International: 

(ianada llunipty Dunipty p< nan> chips 
and other snacks 

I-cuailor - Crecs ami K-Chitas potati» 
chips ami other snacks 

.Malavsia - Wise |>)tato chips. i nher snacks 

Spain - Crecs )tato chips, mlier snacks 

I niteil Kin>»i.loni - Saaner snacks. 
Murphys Rileys. Gnuners and 
Primes (XMato ihips, .\ik-.\aks ^orn 
sticks and Wheat Crunchies wheat 
snacks 

West (lermanv Weber Jaus \ur Ilier 
Auschelher^ier Stefanshack Grass 
ami Kuchen-Retz sweet haked snacks 
and s[x\ lalty breads 


Niche Grocery 

Ren nett's sauces 
Harden ej.»|» no^ 

Harden .iseptic llavorevl milks 
Harden pnxess clieesi* aixl pnxess 
cheese substitute priKlucts 
Lite-line v heeM.* pnxlm ts 
Cheez'IU'it pimess cheese 
substitute 

Campfire marshmalli>ws 
Cary's maple syrup 
Classica pasta sauce 
Coco Lapez cream ot cixonut and truit 
drink mixes 

C'rackerJack caramel n »ated |x )pci »rn 


and peanuts 





Pasta 


Creamette 
Silver Award 
DeCeccit 

{imported troni Italv. 
ilistributeil) 

Pen nsylt 'a n ia Du tch 


Cremara and Cremara Lite non viairv 
c reamer 

DiKxsee i howder and clam products 
taj^le Rrand sweetened lomleiised milk 
tisher i lieese substitute pnxiucts 
Sa ndu ich-Mate s I k i*s 
Cheii-i)-Mate Pizza-Mate 
Salad-Mate and tdca-Mate 
shrediled priKlucts 

Harris canned crabmeat and specialiv 
soup priKlucis 

Htitan's oyster stew and chowders 
Kat a acitl reduced instant collee 
MacDanaltl's mafile sv rup 
.W«7* broth 

Meadatc Gidd pnx ess cheese 
Sane Such mincemeat 
Ocean tresh pasteurized crabmeat 
Orleans .tnd DeJean's canned sealood 
pn iilucts 

ReaLeman lemon luiie from concentrate 
Real.ime lime juice trom concentrate 
Sen Americana Chatswitrth and 

Pitch R Pak mdivKlual |X)rtion control 
products 

Snatv's chowilers and clam proilucis 
Si)up Starter Stew Starter Chili 
Starter Chataler Starter .ind 
Minestnme Starter ilrv mixes 
Steera bouillon and broth priKlucts 
Vemtant Maple Orchanls maple syi up 
)^y'ler's lx milk m 

Regional: 

Aunt Millies spa)»hetii sauce I Nonheast) 
Giaia spaghetti sauce (I pstate New S'ork) 
Prince spaghetti sauce ( Northeast ami 
Midwest) 

Rama lanis. jellies ami preseives, asc*|)iK 
Iruit drinks, syrup. jHMiiut butter and 
mavi uinaise 

I.ite & truity low calorie Iruit spreads 
(Southeast and Southwest) 

Gauntry V/ore instant mashed potatoes 
(.Millwest ami Southwest) 

Cutcher c an tied sealt h xl pn hIui ts 
(W isconsin ami I tah) 

Dime Rrand sweetened condensed milk 
(Southwest) 

Ki'er Fresh Iruit freshener (Mountain and 
Western) 

Greji^'s and Re-Mi lo< ulservice 

mavonnaise. salail dressings and soup 
bases (.Midwest. Southwest and West 
C^oast) 

Laura Scudders natural |x*anut butter 
(.Mountain. Western and lexas) 

MCP |xx tin (\U uintain and Western) 
Ma^tuplia Rrand sweetened condeiiseil 
milk ( New >drk and Miami) 

Mrs. Grass soup and ilip mixes (Norih 
Central) 

Puerto Rico: 

Ranlen cheeses 

Coca Lapez cream of nnoiiui and Iruit 
drink mixes 

lui Famasa juices and nei tars 
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International: 

lk*lgiuni - KeaLemon lemon juice from 
c’oneemrate 

Can.kla - Fa}>le Brand sweeienecl 
eondensecl milk. Cracker Jack 
caramel coated pt)pcorn and peanut.s. 
ReaLemon lemon juice from 
concentrate. Snows chowders and 
sauces. Snows. DeJeans and 
Ui^hliner canned seafocKi product.s. 
Caielli [lasia sauce. Milk Mate milk 
tlavi H'ing.s 

Denmark - Cock} and Congo bottled 
clKKolaie milk and lletno chocolate 
drink mix 

Japan - Rf}riien cheese.s 
Spain - Cailina Blanca dr\ soup mixes. 
Hoy Menu side dishes and Avecrem 
bouillon (exported to Middle East and 
Africa as Jumbo di*\ stiup mixes and 
bouillon) 

I 

Dairy 

Borden whole, lowlat. skim aiul cluKolate 
milks and buttermilk; cottage cheese, 
.sour cream, whipping cream and other 
creams; egg nog, ()range juice, fruit 
drinks 

Hi-Protein lnwfat milk 
Light sugar free choc'olaie lowtai iriilk 
and nonfat yogurt 

Lite-line protein fortified skim milk, 
cottage chee.se, sour cream and yogurt 
Thirstee Smash fruit drinks 
Bonlen ke civam and frozen no\elty 
bars, sandwiches ;ind pops; frozen 
vogurt 

Eagle Brantl ice cream 
l.ady Boriien ice cream and brownie 
sandwiches 

Light ice milk anel sugar-free frozen 
novelties 

Erostick Mississippi Muti Juice Stix 
and Glacier Bar trozen novelties 
Meailow Gold whole, lowfat. skim and 
chocnlaie milks aiul buiiermilk. cottage- 
cheese, sour cream, whipj^ing cream 
and other creams, egg nog; orange 
juice, truit drinks 
Mountain High vogurt 
Vivit lowfat aikl lowfat extra-calcium 
milks, protein fortified skim milk, 
cottage cheese, sour cream and vogurt; 
sugar-free chocolate lowfat milk and 
nonfat yogurt 

Meadow Gold ice cream and fn »zen 
I novellv bars, sandw iches and pops; 

Irozen yogurt 
Light ice milk 

(iUle Eashioned Recipe ice cream 

Turtles frozen novelties 

Vita sugar free frozen novelties 


Regional: 

KLIM w hole milk powxler (New Yi irk) 

Puerto Rico: 

\ei ada and Catmai al ice cream 

International: 

Worldwide export - KLJM whole 
milk powder 

Bahamas and C'osia Kica - Milk, ice cream 
and other dairv products 

Colombia - KIJM and El Rodeo whole 
milk powder 

Japan - Lady Borden. Lady Borden 
Excellence and Borden Home 
Made ice cream; Borden margarine 

Panama - K/./.lf whole milk powder: 
Borden ice cream, cheeses, juices and 
nectars 



Non-Food Consumer 

Wallcov erings - Birge Borden Home 
'Wallcoverings. Crown. Fashion 
House. Foremost Guard. James 
Seeman Studios. Mitchell Designs 
Satines^tne ShandKydd Sun wall 
54 Sunwall 27. Sun-Tex. Sunworthy 
and ^all-Tex 

Elmers household, carpenter s and 
specialty glues, cements, building 
adhesives, caulking compounds, 
sealants and wood fillers 
Fill W Finish wood filler 
Invisible Glove protective hand cream 
St Lx-All adhesive 
Slide-All lubricant 
Woniler Bond adhesive 
Krazy Glue instant glues and high- 
function adhesives 
Aron Alpha indu.sirial adhesives 
Accent. Country Colors and Color- 
works artist craft brush-on paints 


International: 

Brazil - Alba Cas Cola Cas Colar and 
Cascorez glues and adhesives; car-care 
products: epoxies, specialty tapes and 
hobby paints 

CAinada - Sunworthy wallcoverings. 
Elmers glues and other products 

Cadombia - EGA glues and adhesives, 
car-care products, paints and coatings; 
shoe polish; household waxes and 
cleaners 

Ecuador - Elmers glues and adhesives: 
car-care products; household waxes; 
shoe polish 

Prance - Heller plastic model kits 

I nited Kingdom - Crotvn and Storey^s 
wallcoverings. Humhrol and Airfix 
plastic model kits 

West Germany - Borges wallcoverings 


Films and Adhesives 

ALpHASET Betaset and other foundrv 
resins, refraciorv coatings 
Casco Cascophen Cascoset and other 
specialty adhesives 
Forest products adhesives 
irTand other industrial coatings and 
resins 

laadmaster and Resinite palletwrap films 
Proponite and OPPtimum packaging 

films 

Resinite and Sealwrap foodwrap films 

International: 

Film products - lielgium. Prance, Germany. 
Cireece, Italy. Netherlands. Spain and 
l/nited Kingdom: Canada; Argentina and 
Brazil. Australia and Japan 
I'orest products adhesives - Spain and 
I’nited Kingdom: Canada. Argentina, 
Brazil. C^olombia and Ecuador. AustrLilia. 
.Malavsia and Philippines 
Foundry resins - France. Spain and Cnited 
Kingdom. .-Yrgentina and Brazil; Australia 
andJapan 

Rigid plastic packaging - France. Italy. 

Netherlands and Cnited Kingdom 
Specialtv adhesives - Brazil; France and 
I lilted Kingdom 





























1989 Financial Review 
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Sales and Earnings 

Sales for 1989 increased 4.8% to $^.S93 
billion from $^.244 billion in 1988. 
Operating results for 1989 include a 
one-time charge of million for 

the restructuring and reconfiguration 
programs, $ 4 () 4.4 million after tax, or 
$2.^3 per share. As a result, the 1989 
net loss was $60.6 million, or $0.41 per 
share, compared to net income of 
$311.9 million, or $2.11 per .share, 
for 1988. 

Dividends 

Dividends for 1989 were $0.90 |xt 
share, an increa.se of 20.8% over 1988. 
The increase in 1989 repre.sents the 
sixteenth consecutive yearly increase. 
Dividends have been paid without 
interruption for 91 years. Future divi¬ 
dends and the amount thereof will 
depend upon earnings, cash require¬ 
ments and other relevant factors. 


Sales 

in billions of dollars 



primarily the Kickaging and Indu.strial 
Products Division Dome.stic and Inter 
national. For administrative puri'Kxses, 
certain non-f(H)d consumer and indus 
trial segment o|XTation.s are included 
in the Grocery and Specially Products 
and the Snacks and International (]on 
sumer Products Divisions; and, certain 
f(K)ds segment ofXTations are included 
in the Kickaging and Indu.strial PrinJ 
ucts Divisiofi Domestic and Interna 
lional. A breakdown of the (Company’s 
.sales, operating profit and other infor 
mat ion between the foods and non 
f(KKi consumer and industrial industry 
segments is presented on pages 32 and 
33. A three-year summary of .sales and 
operating income by the four ojx-rai 
ing divisions is presented on page 28. 

A discussion of the results achieved, 
financial j'Hi.siiion and cash Mows in 
both industry segments, in terms of 
the (Company as a whole and its divi 
.sions, for the three most recent years 
follows 


Management's Discussion and Analysis of 
Financial Condition and Results of Operations 

Borden is primarily engaged in purchasing, manufacturing, 
processing and distributing a broad range of pasta, snacks, 
niche gRK'ery products, dairy products, non food consumer 
products and films and adhesives Ixnh domestically and in 
foreign countries. Borden operates in two major indu.stry 
.segments: the foods segment and the non-fixid consumer and 
indu.strial .segment. Internally, Borden is organized into four 
operating divisions: GriK'ery and Specially PriKlucts; Snacks 
and International Consumer Products: Dairy; and, Packaging 
and Indu.strial Products Dome.stic and International. The 
f(H)ds .segment encompas.ses primarily the CircKery and 
Specialty Products Division; the Snacks and International 
ConsunxT Products Division; and, the Dairy Division. The 
non-f(K)d consumer and industrial segment encompasses 


Results of Operations 

On Sepiemlxr 28, 1989, the Company announced programs 
to reconfigure production and distribution in certain of its 
businesses and to restructure its dairy i)|x*raiions. The entire 
program involves the closure or sale of aN)ui 6S of the C]om- 
pany's 26S plants world wide over a two to three year period. 
One part of the program primarily involves the closure of 
small or older plants to .streamline and consolidate produc¬ 
tion into larger more modern operations in the Company's 
pa.sia, snack.s, griK'ery, non-fix)d consumer and indu.strial 
products busine.sse.s, with the goal of being a lowest-cost 
producer in each b\ 1992. In the other part, about 20 dairy 
plants located in non-growth market areas, primarily the 
.southeastern and midwestern ILS., will lx* sold or dosed. The 
exit from .selected dairy markets will primarily involve fluid 
milk and cultured pnxlucts and account for about one third 
of total Dairy Divi.sion sales. The restructuring and recon 
figuration programs will reduce worldwide em|')loymeni by 
approximately "',000. 

Borden’s operating divisions must deal with intense com 
petition on the lix.'al and national level, both in the United 
States and overseas. Advertising and promotion expenditures 
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were inereasecl lo million in 

19S9 from S oS.i million in 19SS and 
#3'""’ 9 million in 198'' in i)i\ler lo pre¬ 
serve and expand Borden’s market 
share. 

Research and development expendi¬ 
tures were $1^ \ million in 1989. 
million in 1988 and S2S.0 million in 
I98^ The development and marketini^ 
of new RhkI and packaging and indus¬ 
trial products is carried out at the divi¬ 
sion level and is integrated with tjuality 
controls for existing product lines. 

Net .sales in 1989 increa.sed -4.8% to a 
recoixl 5“'.S93 billion from 1988 .sales 
of §'".2-4-4 billion. Tbe 1988 sales 
increa.sed ll.2'\. from 198^ .sales of 
#().Sl-4 billion .sales attributable lo 
operations U) be sokl or clo.sed in con¬ 
nection with the re.siruciuring and re- 
conliguraiion programs were §982.9 
million for 1989. §l.()sS billion for 1988 
and #l.()a‘' billion for 198^. 

Operating results for 1989 include a 
one lime charge of Ss*"!)."" million for 
the re.siruciuring and reconfiguration 
programs. §aOa.a million after tax, or §2.^3 per share. As a 
result, the 1989 net los.s was million, or $0.-4l per share 

compared to net income of §311.9 million, or §2.11 per share 
in 1988. Net income in 1988 increa.sed 10.8% from §20^.1 
million in 198^, while earnings per share for 1988 increa.sed 
lo.(V*u from §1.81 in 198". 

Income taxes in 1989 were §03 1 million versus $232." 
million in 1988, which is the result of lower income in 1989 
ixiriiallv offset by an increase in the effective tax rate of 
42."% in 1988. The 1989 effective lax rate increase primarily 
rellecis the w rite-offs of goodw ill and other assets as jxirt of 
the restructuring and reconfiguration programs which have 
reduced lax bases. Income ta.xes in 198" were $200.2 million 
which re.sulied in an effective income tax rale of 43.6%. 


As a result of a $S0"'.6 million one¬ 
time charge for the portion of the 
restructuring and reconhguration pro¬ 
grams related to the operating divi¬ 
sions. division operating income 
declined to $240.9 million in 1989 
from $"04.4 million in 1988. The com¬ 
bined programs of reconfiguration and 
dairy re.structtiring are expected to 
improve operating income over $340.0 
million through 1993 Division operat¬ 
ing income in 1988 increa.sed §90.3 
million from the 198" amount of 
$013.9 million. Operating inc\)me 
attributable to operations to be clo.sed 
or .sold, in conjunction with the recon- 
liguration programs, wus $34.1 million 
for 1989, §40.2 million for 1988 and 
$36.1 million for 198". 

The follow ing discus.sion of division 
operating results for 1989 excludes the 
effect of the $30".6 million one-time 
reconfiguration charge to operating 
income. 

The Grocery and Specialty Products 
Divisions 1989 .sales increased 11.2% 
to §1.999 billion from $1."9" billion in 1988. Operating 
income increa.sed 29.3% to $336.3 million from $260.3 
million in 1988. The increa.se in sales was primarily the 
result of 1989 and 1988 acquisitions and higlier pa.sta .sales. 
The increa.se in operating income was primarily the 
re.sult of acquisitions, lower raw material co.sts. primarily 
flour, and to a les.ser degree, from benefits of the reconfigura¬ 
tion programs. The Division's 1988 .sales increased 18.3% 
while operating income increased 23.3% from 198". The 
increase in .sales was primarily the re.sult of a healthy 
increase in pa.sta sales, as well as 1988 and 198" acquisitiiMis. 
The increa.se in operating income was accomplished through 
accjuisitions, cost efficiencies achieved by integrating produc¬ 
tion requirements and other benefits from consolidation of 
distribution, selling and administrative functions. 

The Snacks and International Gonsumer Products Divi¬ 
sions 1989 sales increa.sed to $1."21 billion from §1.399 
billion in 1988. Operating income increa.sed "2% to §P0.6 
million from $139.1 million in 1988. The increa.se in sales was 
due to domestic snacks acquisitions, substantial gains in 


Dividends Per Share^ 

.n dollars 



’restated for two-for-orie stock split 
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Three Year Comparison of Division Sales 
and Operating Income 

(Dollars in llMmsatuls) l or tlx‘ Mctrs 1989 1988 1987 


Division Sales 

Ciroccry and Specialty [Products_ 

Snacks and International 

(lonsumcT Products_ 

Dairy_ 

Packaging and Industrial Products 

Domestic and International_ 

Iota I_ 

Division Operating Income 

Cirocery and Speciali\ PriKlucts_ 

Snacks and International 

('.onsumer PriKlucts_ 

Dairy_ 

l^ickaging and Industrial Products 

Domestic and International_ 

Reconfiguration charge_ 

Total_ 

Other income and expenses 
not allocable to divisit)ns 

and income taxes_ 

NHT (LOSS) INCOMK_ 


$ 1 , 998,702 

26 % 

$1.''9'’,1.32 

1 , 721,212 

23 

1.59H.SS2 

2 , 126,286 

28 

2.189 .(>26 

1 , 747,217 

23 

1.658,216 

$ 7 , 593,417 

100 % 

$-.243,526 

$ 3 . 36,537 

45 % 

$ 260,34-4 

170,624 

23 

159,095 

78,643 

10 

102,286 

162,775 

22 

182,636 

( 507 , 649 )* 

• 


240 , 9.30 

100 % 

-()4..36I 

(. 301 , 482 ) 


(.392.4-9) 

$ ( 60 , 552 ) 


$ 311.882 


25% 

$1,51(),()8- 

23% 

22 

1.150,49- 

18 

30 

2,210,085 

34 

23 

1,0.37,-53 

25 

lOO^^i, 

$0,514,422 

100% 


$ 2()'’,38() 

y\% 

23 

120,653 

20 

l4 

116,343 

19 

26 

169,538 


100% 

() 1,3.914 

100% 




* Tf.k' one time nxunfij^uration dkirj^e to iltrisnni ofhrutm^ ntmmv is (illoattccl ns folUms. Jor 

(troury toul SfKiutlty iYixiucts. SllHd'>^ for \fuu:ks ami Intcrnatumal Cniisttmer rnkim ts. $J2(K44t< 
f>r Ikitr^': ami $S4,2jn for l*tk.ka}>in^ atui Imiustrutl hyKluLts Domestic ami Intermuional l\rcent 
a^'s ijjf ilinston ofHratifif^ income u ire calutlateiiexclmltn}^ tl>e ejfet.t <f tiie reconfiguration clxtriX' 
Otlxr income ami e.\pi*iLsi-s not alliK ithle to ilirisions incltuies iti4.(iJ*) related to tlx* (nie time Uxir^e 
for nxonfif^uration fmtiframs 


(Canadian and Ignited Kingdom snacks sales and significant 
volume increases in whole milk powder. Operating income 
for domestic snacks was lower due to higher raw material 
costs and increased sjXMiding to protect the Company’s 
domestic snack business from new and aggressive com- 
jxtitors. This decline was more than offset by increases in 
the international foods and grocery operations. The Divi¬ 
sions 1988 .sales and operating income increased 38.9% and 
31.9%, respectively, over 198“^ levels. The increases were 
primarily the result of acquisitions, introduction of new 
prtKiucts and an increase of business in Spain. 

'Lhe Dairy Di\’ision's 1989 .sales decrea.sed 2.9% to ^12.126 
billion from $2.19(1 billion in 1988. Operating income 
decreased 23.1% to 1^8.6 million from $1(12.3 million in 1988. 
The sales decrease resulted from lower volume partially off¬ 


set by price increases. The decrea.se in operating income was 
primarily due to inten.se market competition aiul substantial 
increases in raw milk costs which could not lx* fully passed 
through to consumers. The Div isions 1988 sales decrea.sed 
.9% and operating income decrea.sed 12.1% from 198^ levels. 
The decrease in sales reflects a slight increa.se in volume off¬ 
set by a decliix* in average selling j')rice due to a change in 
product mix. The decline in o|X*rating iix'ome was ilue to 
higher raw milk costs resulting from the 1988 drought which 
could not be fully passed through to the consumer. 

The Packaging and Indu.strial Products Division Domestic 
and International's 1989 sales increased S.- 4 % to $l."'-4"’ billion 
from $1,658 billion in 1988. Operating income decrea.sed 
10.9% to $162.8 million from $182.6 million a year earlier 
The increase in .sales was primarily due to higher industrial 
resin .sales, foreign acquisitions and substantial increases in 
sales in the Brazilian operations, partially offset by lower 
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Sales by Division 

in billions of dollars 


6.514 

" 2 ^ 


18 % 


7.244 

25 % 


22 % 


7.593 

26 % 


23 % 


34 % 30 % 28 % 



— 

23 % 

25 % 


23 % 



•87 '88 89 


Operating Income by Division 

in millions of dollars 



19 % 14 % 

10 % 



26 % 


27 % 



22 % 


’87 ’88 '89 


Grocery and Specialty Products 
Division 


Snacks and International Consumer 
Products Division 


‘excludes effect of reconfiguration charge 


Dairy Division 

■ Packaging and Industrial Products 
Division Domestic and International 


sales ot wallancring priKlucis. The decrease in operating 
income was primariK the result of the (amipany s reduced 
interest in Borden (Jiemicals and iMastics Limited Partnership 
from in 19S8 to 2% in 1989. Operating income for coat¬ 
ings, iiKlusirial resins and adhesives showed substantial 
improvement from the prior year, which was partially offset 
by tleclines in dome.stic lilms and wallcoverings. The Divi¬ 
sions 1988 sales increased 1.2% from 198“’, while operating 
income increa.sed Lhe increase in sales resulted from 

improved pricing and strong volumes, offset by foregone 
sales due to the divestiture of the basic chemicals and PV'C 
resins operations. Decreased operating income from wall¬ 
covering o|x*rations was more than offset by moderate 
income improvements in other operations. 


Inflation 

Inflation in the I'.S. has slowed in recent years. However, it 
continues to affect economies in certain countries where the 
Compam does business. Lhe Company continuously attempts 
to minimize the effect of inflation through cost reductions 
and improved productivit\. 

Liquidity and Capital Resources 

Borden meets the majority of its operating cash require¬ 
ments through operations. The amounts provided from oper¬ 
ating activities in 1989, 1988 and 198“" were S212.() million, 
$120.4 million and $318.9 million, re.spectively. Of the $404.4 
million after tax reconfiguration charge, cash provided from 
1989 ojXTating activities includes $302.8 million of noncash 
charges and amounts which will be .sjxait in future periods 
related to the re.structtiring and rectinfiguration programs. 
Cash provided from operating activities for 1988 reflects 
income tax payments of $343 million which were substan- 
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lially higher than payments made in 1989 or 198"' because the 
1988 amount included payment of taxes deferred in prior 
years in connection with the 198"^ divestiture of the Com¬ 
pany's basic chemicals and PVC resins business. Income tax 
payments in 1990 and future years will be reduced by approx¬ 
imately $114."' million when tax deductions related to the 
one-time charge for the restructuring and reconfiguration 
programs are realized. 

Short-term ['H)rrowings are utilized to meet temporary cash 
requirements. See Note 4 of the Notes to Consolidated Finan¬ 
cial Statements for further information regarding .short-term 
borrowings. 

Borden born)ws domestically at commercial pa|XT rates 
and has credit agreements available with domestic and for¬ 
eign lending in.stitutions to .sup|'H)rt commercial paper 
borrowing of approximately $S^3.0 million. The credit 
agreements Ixar intere.st, if u.sed, at approximateh prime 
rate, or less, in effect at the date of use. Additional unused 
lines of credit totaling $2S4.1 million at December 3K 1989 
are available for use by foreign subsidiaries. 

At December 31, 1989 and 1988, $300.0 million of com¬ 
mercial paper was classified ;is long-term debt because the 
Company has I’KUh the intent and ability, through its credit 
facilities, to maintain .such amount of debt for more 
than one year. 

In 1989, 1988 and 198"", long-term debt financing provided 
$36S.3 million, $118.4 million and $'"31.9 million, 
respectiveh. 

Long-term debt financing in 1989 consi.sted primarily of 
proceeds from the $IS0.0 million i.ssuance of 30-year, 9‘/i% 
Sinking Fund Debentures used to repay short-term commer¬ 
cial paper; proceeds from i.ssuance of S-year. 16'/2% Au.stralian 
Dollar Notes used to accjuire a foreign subsidiary; and, 
proceeds from foreign bank debt u.sed to acquire another 
foreign subsidiary which will be refinanced in 1990. 

Long-term debt financing in 1988 consi.sted primarily of 
prtK'eeds from debt incurred to accjiiire a foreign subsidiary, 
which included is.suance of S-year. 10%% Canadian Dollar 
Notes, and other btirrowings used to refinance certain for¬ 
eign debt. 


Long-term debt hnancing in 198"" included proceeds from 
a $31S.O million i.ssuance of Medium Term Notes, proceeds 
from $300.0 million of commercial paper classified as long 
term debt, and pnxeeds from a $12S.() million issuance of 
10-year, 9%%) Notes. Prexeeds fnmi the Medium 'Lerm Notes 
were u.sed to repay commercial pa|XT classified as long-term 
debt at December 3L 1986. Proceeds from commercial pajxr 
classified as long-term debt were used to finance the pur 
cha.se of businesses and to retire $100.0 million of l 2 ‘/ 2 % 
Eurodollar Extendible Note.s. Proceeds from i.ssuance of the 
97 h% Notes were used primarily to repay short term debt. 

The Company is a parts to intere.st rate swap agreements 
covering $3(K),(X)0 of commercial pa|X*r classifietl as long 
term debt. The agreements effectivels replace vari;ible inter 
est rates on the debt with a long term fixed rate of 10.3%. 

The (Company is also a party to currency .swap agreements 
covering the 10 Vh% Canadian Dollar Notes and the 16'/2% 
Au.stralian Dollar Notes which result in effective interest rates 
of 10.8% and 11.1%, resjxctively 

Debt payable within oix* year increased $2S.2 million 
in 1989, $123.6 million in 1988 atid decreased $^1.2 million 
in 198"’. 

1’he Company's .strong financial position and history of 
growth in earnings provide a solid ba.se for obtaining .sub 
stantial financial resources M IXcemlxr 3L 1989. the (]om 
panv has the ability to borrow up to $32S.() million under 
shelf registration statements which provides the Company 
with flexibility to enter debt markets cjuickly and take advan 
tage of favorable market conditions. If required, management 
lx*lieves that cash could lx* raised through additional long 
tertn borrowings. 

Iti Decemixr 198^, the Financial Accounting .Standards 
Board issued EASB St;itement No. 96, “Accountitig for Income 
Taxes**, which requires the use of tlx* liability method of 
accounting for deferred income ta.xes. 1’he Statement is cur 
rently under review aixl the retjuired implementation date 
has been postponed to first cjuarter 1992 I nder current 
provisions of the Statement, the effect of adoption may lx* 
reported either prospectively in the year of adoption or 
through restatenx^nt of one t)r more ['irior years Becau.se of 
potential changes and or interpretations that may be forth 
coming, the (Company has not yet determined when it will 
adopt EASB Statement No. 96 or whether it will be applied 
prospectively or retroactively The effect such adofXion will 
have on the Ca>mpany's ojxrating results has not yet been 
determined. 
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BORDEN. INC 


During 198“" and 1988, (he Company completed a restruc¬ 
turing of its commodity chemicals and plastics business 
through the formation of Borden (Chemicals and Plastics Lim¬ 
ited Partnership (the Partnership). The Company contributed 
its basic chemicals and P\C resins business and assets to the 
Partnership in exchange for 1CH)% of the Partnerships prefer¬ 
ence and common units, the general partner interest in the 
Partnership and }U8.4 million net proceeds from the issu¬ 
ance to certain linancial institutions of $1S().() million prin¬ 
cipal amount of senior notes which were issued by the 
subsidiary operating partnership of the Partnership. Also in 
198^, the Company, through a wholly-owned subsidiary, sold 
all of the preference units in two separate underwritten pub¬ 
lic offerings for which it received net proceeds of $264.1 mil¬ 
lion. The 198"^ restructuring transactions converted as.sets 
previously committed to commodity products into $412.5 
million in cash which provided the Company with funds for 
general corporate purposes and its acquisition program in its 
six strategic growth areas. In Decemlx^r 1988, preference 
unitholders approved amendments to the partnership agree¬ 
ment w hich, among other things, allowed Borden to .sell 
common units, which it was previously required to retain for 
at least ten years, in an underw ritten public offering. The sale 
of common units in December 1988 provided $13'^.7 million 
in cash to be used for general corporate purpo.ses. The gain 
from the sale was substantially offset by expenses of the offer¬ 
ing and other nonrecurring items, including co.sts of the 
admini.strative reorganization of the Dairy Division. After the 
sale of the common units, the Company and its subsidiaries 
retain an aggregate 1% general partner interest in the Win- 
nership and its subsidiary operating partnership. The Com¬ 
pany has agreed to remain as general partner until the year 
2002, subject to certain limitations. 

Besides providing funds for general corporate purposes 
and the Compaiw s six strategic growth areas, the partnership 
structure affords the Company, under its own management, a 
reliable supply of certain raw materials required by its down¬ 
stream packaging and industrial products operations. The 
supply of raw materials to the Company from the Partnership 
is cowreel by lifteen-year purchase and processing agree¬ 
ments at ejuaniities ba.sed upon the Company's expected 
rec|uirements and at prices which approximate market. 


The Company acquired 15 operations during 1989 for a 
total cost of $264.3 million ($296.8 million including debt 
assumed). The 1989 acquisitions include a pasta and pasta 
sauce operation, an industrial food.service operation, two 
>Xest German bakeries, a maple syrup operatic^n, a dehy¬ 
drated soup operation, a sterile chcK'olate milk operation, a 
snacks operation, two dairy operations, an aerosol and craft 
paint operation, a wallpaper manufacturer, a pkistic films and 
rigid packaging operation and two indu.strial products busi- 
nes.ses. During 1988, the Company acquired 24 operations for 
a total cost of $3"'9.9 million. The 1988 acquisitions include 
twx) piista operations, two seafood specialty operations, a 
West German bakery, three industrial food .service opera¬ 
tions, a juices and nectars business, four snacks operations, 
two dairy operations, three wallcovering manufacturers, a 
gravure printing and plastic laminate business and five plastic 
packaging manufacturers. During 198“", the Company 
acquired 23 operations for a total cost of $442.6 million. The 
1987 acquisitions include four dairy operations, two snacks 
operations, three p;ista operations, three .seafood specialty 
operations, two West German bakeries, two food llavoring 
businesses, a bouillon operation, a dehydrated .soup opera¬ 
tion, two wallcovering distributors and three packaging 
operations. 

Capital expenditures for new facilities and improvements 
to existing facilities were $244.0 million in 1989, $232.6 mil¬ 
lion in 1988 and $201.8 million in 198"’. Capital expenditures 
related to the re.structuring and reconfiguration programs, 
primarily for construction of hyperplants, will be approxi¬ 
mately $190.0 million through 1991. It is expected that these 
capital expenditures will be funded internally through cash 
Hows from improved operating results and proceeds from 
operations to be .sold. 

Borden is actively engaged in complying with environmen¬ 
tal protection laws, as well as various federal and .state .stat¬ 
utes and regulations relating to manufacturing, paxessing 
and distributing its man\ products. In this connection, 
Borden incurred approximately $5.6 million of capital expen¬ 
ditures in 1989 ;ls compared to $5.5 million in 1988 and $13.2 
million in 198^. It is estimated that Borden will spend $15.0 
million for environmental control facilities during 1990. 

In 1989, the Company acquired .6 million treasury 
shares at a cost of $18.1 million. In 1988 and 198"', it acquired 
1.8 million shares at a co.st of $4'^.9 million and 1.2 million 
shares at a cost of $25.2 million, respectively. Treasury shares 
on hand and any additional .shares which may be purchased 
in 1990 will be held for general corporate purpo.ses including 
possible future acquisitions. 
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hOKDKN. INC 


Business Segments 

Bi)i\k‘n, Inc., as discussed on previous pages, operates in 
two major industry segments: the t'(H)ds segment and the 
non-fcHKl consumer and industrial segment. (Corporate 
departments provide certain centralized services tor the Cor¬ 
poration and all operating units, '[’he (Companys general 
oflices are locate^l in Columhus, Ohio and its executive 
ottices in New York City. Production facilities are located 
throughout the United States and in many foreign countries 
'[’he Company’s operating properties are generally well main 
tained and effectively utilized. 

The foods segment includes the following primary product 
lines: processed cheese, non-dairy creamer, reconstituted 
lemon and lime juices, l'H)uillon. instant coffee, sweetened 
condensed milk, snack foods and cakes, confections, jams 
and jellies, pasta and pa.sta sauce, seaf(K)d. dehydrated soups, 
homogenized milk, whole milk powder, ice cream and milks, 
sherbets, yogurt, cottage cheese, frozen novelties, low-fat 
dairy products, milk based products for industrial trade, and 
fruit drinks. I’he non food consumer aiul industrial segment 
produces non-ft>od consumer products including wallcover¬ 
ings, sjiray jxiints and adhesives. Packaging and industrial 
products produced by the non food consumer and industrial 
segment include transparent wrapping tllm, synthetic 
adhesiws for the forest products industry and resins for 
the foundry industry 

As of December .'^l, I9S9, the Company operated 120 
domestic fiK)d manufacturing and processing facilities in -tl 
states and Puerto Kico. I’he most signiheant ofthe.se facilities 
are an Illinois plant pn>ducing Cracker Jack, bouillon and 
dehydrated soup, an Alabama plant |')roLlucing Bama j.ims 
and jellies and ReaLemon lemon juice, the .Arizona. 
Minnesota and Massachusetts pasta plants, a foodservice 
plant in California, the Missouri and Pennsylvatha snacks 
hyperplants and dairy facilities located throughout the coun 
tr\. In addition, the (Company operated lO foreign food and 
dairy manufacturing and processing facilities located prin¬ 
cipally in Latin .America, ’'Western Hurope and Canada. 

As of I )ecember 3L 19S9, the (Company operated V) domes 
til non fiK)d consumer and industrial manufacturing and 
processing fat ilities in 20 states, the mo.st significant being 
Kesinite operations in Cieorgia, .Massachusetts and Texas and 
the Pro[')onite operatit)n in Massachusetts. In adtiition. the 
(’.ompany operated 00 foreign non-food consumer and indus 
trial manufacturing arid processing facilities located princi 
[Xilly in brazil. Western Lurope, (Canada and the lar Last 


Domestic protlucts for the foods segment are marketed 
primarily through food brokers anti distributors, and tliret tly 
to wholesalers, retail stores, f(M»d sc*r\’ice businessc*.s. food 
proces.sors, institutions and governmental agent it‘s Dt)mestit 
products for the noti food consumer anti industrial segment 
are soltl throughout the Cnited .States to industrial users anti, 
iti the case of con.sumer products, by an in house anti inde 
pendent sales force to tlisiributors, wholesalers, jt)bbers anti 
dealers. T) the extent practicable, internatiinial tlistribution 
technitjues parallel those usetl in the I'nited .States However, 
raw materials, protluction consitlerations, pricing competi 
lion, governmental policy towartl iiulusiry anti foreign iinesi 
ment and other factors vary substantiall\ from touniry to 
country for both industry segments. 

Segment operating profit as shown on page is total 
revenue less operating expenses The 19S9 operating profit 
includes a charge of 5S(r.() million whit h represents the 
|'>ortion of the restructuring and rett>nliguration programs 
related to t>[X*rating tliMsions. In computing segment o|X‘r.ii 
ing profit, none of the follow ing items have been detlucicxl 
from revenue: general torporate expenses, interest expense 
aixl I-ederal, state aixl local income taxes, ( ieneral corpor.itc* 
expenses for 19H9 also inchule a charge of IM.O million 
which represents administrative and other t< mipanyw itie 
expenses related to the restructuring and reconfiguration 
programs not allocated to the o|x*rating divisions .Minority 
interests m earnings of certain subsidiaries and the ('>om 
pan\ s ecjuity in earnings of unconsolidated 2()''i. to S()‘\, 
owned comjxmies have been iix luded in segment i>peratmg 
profit. 'Lhese amounts aggregated 51.'^.9 million m 1989 and 
S12.’^ million in 1988 for the foods segment: and million 
in 1989 and S.^.^.9 millii)n in 1988 for the non fiH)d consumer 
and industrial segment In 198"'. ilu'se amounts were* not 
significant in relation to total segment operating jirofit 

Identifiable assets by segment .ire those assets that are 
used in the segments' ojx*rations. (iorf'ioraie assets are prin 
cipally cash and cash items 
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BOKDKN, INC. 


Business Segments 


Year Ended 


(ht ifHftisntulsl 

DecemlxT M. 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Net Sales 

I’oocis 

$5,660,662 

1,932,755 

$7,593,417 

$5,385~66 

$4,637,306 

Non-Kood C'onsiimt^r :inii Indnsfrinl 

1 .HS'^roO 

1,S3^,116 


T()t:ll 

S^,243,S26 

$6,514,422 



Operating Profit 

K(M)ds 

$ 544,841 
203,738 
(507,649)* 

S ^^9,385 

$ 405.H'3 

Nond’oixl C'.onsiimer :ind ln(iiisrri:il 

22-4.9^6 

208.041 


Kea)[iti^uraii()n cliarge 


Inral s(*ymcnrs 

240,930 

(78,141) 

(160,241) 

$ 2,548 

'04,361 

613,914 


("lent^ral Corporate inrome (expense) 

(13,r3) 

(146,604) 

(21,013) 


Inrt^rest expense 

(119,643) 


Famines betdrt* inrome taxes 

$ S44,5K2 

$ 4~3.256 



Identifiable Assets 

F(x )ds 

$3,322,133 

1,255,472 

S3.r4ris 

1,106,45^ 

$2,^33,“^33 

Non-FiH)d Consumer and Industrial 

1,121,223 


Total sepmenrs 

4,577,605 

247,291 

$4,824,896 

4,2Hld"2 

3,856,978 


Corporate* assents 

lS9dS4 

300,385 


Tt>r:ll 

$4,440,326 

f4,15',363 




Depreciation 
and Amortization 

F(X)ds 

$ 135,483 

$ 124,88^ 

$ ■^9'2() 

Non-Fo(Kl Consumt^r and Industrial 

47,175 

44,8^9 

“"6,243 

Capital Expenditures 

F(X)ds 

Non-Food Consumer and Industrial 

$ 168,203 
67,393 

$ 169,889 
60,0'9 

$ 12“^,38"^ 
67,829 

Foreign Operations 

Net sales 

Operating profit 

Identifiable assets 

$1,823,770 

127,501* 

1,559,128 

$1,613,624 

136,330 

1,134,099 

$1,158,926 

120,844 

930,84'’ 


reainft^unrtiHoN dkiri^c to scf^metit nf)i>ruttnf> proJit ts ulloctUed tis folUm'S $441. ‘>14for tlx'fixuls 
(ifid Shti.l.^^i for tlx‘ non fiKtd con'iumer and industrial sediment ()/Kratin,iifm/Jit of foreif^n 
ofufations inchulrs a one time ri*confi)>unuion clkirf^’ of 
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h( )KI)I N. INc: 


Consolidated Statements of Income 




(hi Oxmsiuuis exupt 

)iY/r F.tuiud 




(nr sfxire cUita) 

Ikx cmthr M 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Revenue 

Net sales 

$7,593,417 

r,243,^26 

4,422 

Costs and 

Cost ol gcHKls sold 

5,671,676 

S,392^91 

4,889,890 

Expenses 

Marketing, general and 





adininistrati\'e expenses 

1,205,502 

1J%,8I2 

l.()20,23S 


Keeonliguration charge 

570,678 




Interest exjx*nse 

160,241 

14(),()()4 

1 19/h3 


Hc|uit\ in income of afliliates 

(16.966) 

(46.()()I ) 

( 10,9'^! 


Other ( income) and expense, net 

(262) 

9,338 

22,309 


Income taxes 

63,100 

232r(K) 

20(),2(K) 



7,653,969 

().93I.(H^ 

(),24'",306 

Earnings 

Net ( loss) income 

$ (60,552) 

J 311,882 

$ 2(r,()5(> 

Share Data 

Net ( loss) income per common share 

$ (0.41) 

% 2 11 

i 1.81 


Cash dividends |XT common share 

0.90 


0.()2 


Average numher of common shares 





outstanding during the vear 

148,213 

1 4^.838 

1 4^,42S 


SiH' -VrVi's Ut CansittuUUi^il h'tftwicuit SUUetnetih 
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HOKDEN, INC 


Consolidated Statements of Cash Flows 


)c({r Untied 


(ht tf.Hntstutds) 

Deeetnher M. 

1989 

1988 

1987 

C^ash Flows From 

Net (loss) income 

$ (60,552) 

$ 311.882 

S 26^.056 

Operating Activities 

Adjustments to reconcile 





net (loss) income to net cash 





from operating activities: 





Depreciation and amortization 

186,025 

r2.8‘"() 

159.1-4' 


Rec( )nhgurat i( )n charge 

401,394 




Net change in trade receivables 

(55,144) 

((r.-"‘'3) 

H(),5~2) 


Net change in inventories 

(3,611) 

(48,590) 

( '6.-4-fl ) 


Net change in trade pavahles 

(4,331) 

14,094 

-49.298 


Net change in current and 





deferred taxes 

(81,553) 

(110,^69) 

r,191 


Net change in other assets 

(95,190) 

{■'9,98") 

33.639 


Other, net 

(75,085) 

(“'1,314) 

(8',3'3) 



211,953 

120,413 

318,945 

Clash Flows 

Dirchase of businesses (excluding 




From Investing 

\ alue of stock issued of $30,264 




Activities 

and $24,024 in 1988 and DDR") 

(264,314) 

(349,595) 

(418.624) 


Clapital expenditures 

(243,960) 

(232,(140) 

(201.^75) 


Divestiture of businesses 

124,254 

222,024 

4"3,0(-)3 



(384,020) 

(3(iO,21 1 ) 

( 147394) 

Clash Flows 

Long-term debt linancing 

365,326 

118,416 

'51.925 

From Financing 

DividtMids p:iid 

(133,090) 

( 1 10.354) 

(91.■4.33) 

Activities 

Reduction in long-term debt 

(94,405) 

(144,319) 

(-4'-4..326) 


Increase (decrease) in debt 





pavable within one vear 

25,172 

123.39“' 

(■^1.163) 


issuance of stcK'k under stock 





options and benelits and awards plans 

18,404 

15,440 

6.552 


Acquisition of treasure stock 

(18,096) 

(4",930) 

(25,222) 



163,311 

(45,150) 

96,.333 


(Decrease) increase in 





cash and equivaletus 

(8,756) 

(284,948) 

26",884 


(Hash and equivalents at 





beginning of Near 

112,678 

39“^,626 

129742 


Clash and ecjuivalents at end 





of \'e:ir 

$ 103,922 

$ 112,(r8 

S 39',626 


Supplemental Interest paid_ $ 125,713 $ 128,808 S 9“',482 

Disclosures of Taxes paid_ 144,653 343,469 189.009 

Clash Flow 
Information: 


Ntf tt> (’oN.sulidiited Hfuim uil Statements 
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HOKIJHN, INC 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 


(In tlxHiSiifuts except slxtre 


(iful/H*r slxire data) 


/ )ecemhir U. 1989 

1988 

ASSETS 

Current Assets 

Cash and equivalents 

Accounts receivable (less allowance 
for doubtful accounts of $13,584 
and $14,652, respectivelv) 

$ 103,922 

943,028 

$ II2,6*^8 

883,924 


Inventories: 

Finishetl and in proc ess goods 

Raw materials and supplies 

Other current assets 

403,086 

260,935 

300,423 

396,809 

258,132 

162,'"80 



2 , 011,394 

1 ,HI 1,323 


Investments 
and Other 
Assets 


Investments in and advances to 

affiliated companies_ 

Other assets_ 


49,835 39. U8 

109,449 105,619 

159,284 la 4,^67 


Property and Land_ 

Equipment Buildings_ 

Machinery and equipment_ 

Less accumulated depreciation 


106,969 

644,679 

1,979,934 

2,731,582 

( 1 , 290 , 106 ) 

1,441,476 


95,080 

565,36"' 

1,839,051 

2,49^;,a98 
( 1,111,5()() ) 

1,38^,932 


Intangibles Intangibles resulting from busine.ss 

acquisitions (net of accumulated 
amortization of $99,0"'2 and 

$^ 0 , 446 , respectively)_ 1,212,742 1,093,30a 


$4,824,896 ?a,aa0,326 


Vtv :\'<>tes /o Onisolukueil h'nutru uil Slaumii'Pits 
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BOKDEN. INC 




/ h'cemhtr M. 1989 

1988 

LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

t'lirrfnt I Vhi |■):lv:lhlt■ witliin one vear 

$ 506,408 

5 258.261 

Liabilities 

Arr'iMinrs iind linifrs p;iv:ibl(* 

600,042 

584.80^ 

Ren HI fipnr.'if i( in rese^r ve 

192,322 


Inrome" r;i\es 

86,807 

60,2^9 


Other (MirrfM'ir li:ihiliries 

344,600 

319,265 



1,539,379 

1,222,612 





Other 

1 (inii-rt^rm Hebr 

1,440,363 

1.160d4() 

Heterred inromt' 

180,160 

192^06 


Other Innp-term liabilities 

16,177 

12738 


Minority interests in consolidated 
slIbsil^iari^^s 

3,202 

3,^93 



1,640,102 

1,369,099 

Shareholders’ 

Equity 

Capital stock: 

Preferred stock—no par value 

Authorized 1 ().()()(),000 shares 

Issued series b convertible—8,1-t" 
shares and 10,3^4 shares, respectively 
(involuntary liquidating 
value of $233 or S28.88 per share 
:it nt>eembt‘r 31, U)80) 

34 

43 


Common sKK'k—$0,625 par \ aliie 

Authorized 48(),0(X).(K)() .sliare.s and 
2-40,()()().0()0 shares, respectively 

Issued .201,085,5^4 shares 

126,240 

126,240 


Rlid in (';jpit:il 

307,720 

2937^1 


Ar('iinHil:ir(*d rr:insl:ition iidjiistmenr 

(50,710) 

(49,844) 


Ret.'iintnl t":irnings 

1,786,599 

1.980,241 


I.ess common stock in treasury (at 
cost)—34,()2'^.019 shares and 

34,1 h4 1 "^8 shares, ^t^spe('tivelv 

2,160,883 

(515,468) 

2,352,451 

(503.836) 



1,645,415 

1.848,615 



$4,824,896 

$4,440,326 
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HOKDt-N. INC 


Consolidated Statements of Shareholders’ Equity 


(hi tl.XHisduds) 



CAPITAL STOCK ISSl’ED 


Accumulated 



Tlrri'f Years Elided 

Preferred 


Paid-In 

Translation 

Retained 

Treasury 

Decemfxr M, I^h^) 

Series B 

Common 

Capital 

Adjustment 

Earnings 

Stock 

Balance, December 31, 1986 


5126,240 

$26H,269 

$('9,-13") 

$1.(>03.090 

5( 4-^9, 4^-^ ) 

Net income 





2(>",03(i 


(lash dividends: 







('ommon stock 





(91.4 10) 


Preferred st‘ries 





(P) 


Translation adjustment 







for the period 




39.129 



Stock reacquired for 







acc|uisitions and treasiirv 






(2S,222) 

Preferred series B stock 







converted 

(4) 


(62) 



66 

Stock issued for exercised 







options 



3,933 



2,619 

Stock issued for ac't|uisitions 



16,063 



■^.9S9 

Balance, December 31, 1987 

Sa 

126.240 

288,203 

( 40..308) 

l.^"H,^13 

(494,0SS) 

Net iiK'omt* 





3 1 1 .HH2 


('.ash dividends: 







('ommon stcu k 





(110,339) 


lYt'ferred series B 





( IS) 


Translation adjustment 







for the period 




(9,3.36) 



Stock reactjuired for 







acquisitions and treasiirv 






(4“’.930) 

Preferred series B siiK'k 







C( )nveried 

(11) 


(130) 



161 

Stock issued for exercised 







options anil award plans 



V16 



“^,“’24 

Stock issued for acquisitions 






30.2()4 

Balance, December 31, 1988 

43 

126.24(J 

29S.^7l 

( )9.8 44 ) 

1.980,241 

(S()3,836) 

Net loss 





((>0,332) 


C'.ash dividends: 







Common stock 





( 1.33.()"9) 


Prtderred serites 1^ 





(11) 


Translation adjustment 







for the period 




(9.8()6) 



Slock reacquired for 







acquisitions and treasiirv 






( 18,096) 

Preferred series B slock 







convened 

(9) 


(12*^) 



136 

Slock issued for exercised options 







and benefit and award plans 



12,(^6 



6,328 

Balance, December 31, 1989 

$34 

$126,240 

$307,720 

$(59,710) 

$1,786,599 

$(515,468) 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


BOKDEN, INC. 


Un tIxittSiOuL'i iWCLpt sixov anJpet' sfHire liata) 

1. Summary of Sij^nificant Accounting Policies 

Sigiiitk^ini accounting policies followed by the Company, as 
summari/ed below, are in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles. 

Principles of Consolidation—The consolidated financial 
statements include the accounts of Borden. Inc. and its sub¬ 
sidiaries, after elimination of material intercompany accounts 
and transactions. The Company's proportionate share of the 
net earnings of unconsolidated 10% to owned com¬ 
panies is included in income. The carrying value of these 
companies approximates Borden's interest in their underly¬ 
ing net assets. Investments of less than 20% ownership are 
carried at cost 

('.ash and Cash Equivalents/ Statements of Cash Flows— 

rhe Company considers all highly licjuid investments 
purchased with an original maiurity of three months or le.ss 
to be cash ecjuivalents. The (Company has determined that the 
effect of e.xchange rate changes on cash (lows is not material. 

Inventories—h'lventories are staled at the lower of cost 
or market. C'.ost is determined using the average cost and 
lirsi in, first-out methods. 

Property and Equipment—Land, buildings and machinery 
aiul etiLiipmeni are carried at co.si. 

Depreciation is recH)rded on the .straight-line basis by- 
charges to costs and expen.ses at rates based on e.siimated 
useful lives of properties (average rates for buildings 3-3%; 
machinery and equipment ".S%). 

.Maior renewals and betterments are capitalized. Mainte¬ 
nance, repairs and minor renewals are expensed as incurred. 
W hen properties are retired or otherwise disposed of, 
related cost and accumulated depreciation are removed from 
the accounts. 

Intangibles—The excess of purcha.se price over net tangi¬ 
ble a.ssets of busines.ses acquired is carried as intangibles in 
the (Consolidated Balance Sheets. It is the Company's policy 
to carry intangibles arising prior to November 1970 at cost 
until such lime ;is there may be evidence of diminution in 
\alue or the term of existence of such value becomes limited. 
Intangibles arising after (October 19”’0 are being amortized 
on a straight line basis generally over a forty-year period. 


Income Taxes—The provision for income taxes includes 
Federal, foreign, state and local income taxes currently pay¬ 
able and those deferred becau.se of timing differences 
between income for financial statements and income for tax 
purposes. A substantial portion of the undistributed earnings 
of subsidiaries, primarily outside the I’nited Slates, has been 
reinvested and is not expected to be remitted to the parent 
company. Accordingly, no additional Federal income taxes 
have been provided and at December 31, 1989, the cumulative 
amount of reinvested income was approximately 54^1,900. 

In December 198^, the I'inancial Acct)unting Standards 
Board issued FASB Statement No. 96, Accounting for Income 
Taxes ’, which requires the use of the liability method of 
accounting for deferred income taxes. I'he Statement is cur¬ 
rently under review and the required implementation date 
has been postponed to hrst cjuarter 1992. Under current 
provisions of the Statement, the effect of adoption may be 
reported either prospectively in the year of adoption or 
through restatement of one or more prior years. Because of 
potential changes and.'or interpretations that may be forth¬ 
coming, the Company has not yet determined when it will 
adopt FASB Statement No. 96 or whether it will be applied 
prospectively or retroactively. The effect such adoption will 
have on the Company’s operating results has not yet been 
determined. 

Pension, Retirement Savings and Certain Postretire¬ 
ment Benefits Plans—Substantially all of the Company’s 
domestic and Canadian employees are covered under one of 
the Company's pension plans or one of the union-sponsored 
|')lan.s to which the Company contributes. Pension expen.se is 
determined pursuant to the provisions of FASB Statement No. 
8"^, ‘ Employers' Accounting for Pensions ”. The Company 
funds pension costs in accordance with the funding require¬ 
ments of the Employ ee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 . 

Substantially all domestic and Canadian salaried and non¬ 
bargaining hourly employees participate in the Company's 
retirement .savings plans. The Company-’s cost of providing 
retirement .savings plans represents its matching of eligible 
contributions made by participating employees and is recog¬ 
nized as a charge to income in the year the cost is incurred. 

The Company provides certain health and life insurance 
benefits for eligible dome.stic and Ckinadian retired employ¬ 
ees. The cost of providing these benelits to retired employ¬ 
ees under Company phms is recognized as a charge to 
income in the year the cost is incurred. 
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Earnings Per Share—Earnings |XT common share 
are computed haseel on the weighted average numlxT 
of common shares outstanding 

2. R)reign Affiliates 

Assets and liabilities of foreign afliliates are generally 
translated at current exchange rates and related translation 
adjustments are reported as a component of shareholders 
equity. For entities in highly inflationary countries, a com¬ 
bination of current and historical rates are u.sed in translating 
assets and liabilities and related exchange adjustments are 
included in net income. 

After translation into IIS. dollars, the Company's propor¬ 
tionate share of net as.sets of foreign affiliates included in the 
(Consolidated l‘inancial Statements was S"'30,()()() at December 
3h 1989 and $S3(),(K)() at December 3K 1988. 

Realized and unrealized net foreign exchange los.ses 
aggregating $23,$33,4(J(J and $33,S(J(J were charged to 
expense in 1989, 1988 and 198"’, re.sjxctively. 

3. Reconfiguration Charge 

On September 28, 1989. the (Company announced pro¬ 
grams to reconfigure production and distribution in certain 
of its businesses and to restructure its dairy operations. 
Operations include a one-time charge of $S'^0,(>“’8 for this 
program which reduced net income for 1989 by $4()4,3'"8 or 
$2.“^3 per share. I’lie program invt)lves primariK the closure 
or sale of about of the Company's 26S plants worldwide 
over a two to three year [xriod. Many of the plant closures 
involve small or older plants whose production will be 
consolidated into larger more modern operations. About 
20 dairy plants Imated in non-growth market areas will be 
sold or clo.sed. Related [xr.sonnel and tnher costs to stream¬ 
line and consolidate production and distribution were also 
included in the reserve. 

.Sales attributable to t)perations to lx* closed or sold 
related to the restructuring and reconfiguration programs, 
were $982,944, $1,034,339 and $1,04“',166 for the years ended 
DecemIxT 31, 1989, 1988 and 198“’, respectively. Operating 
income attributable to operations to lx‘ clo.sed or sold was 
$34,l4l, $40,n9 and $36,122 for the years ended Decemixr 
31, 1989, 1988 and 198^, re.s|xctively 

(Charges against the reserve were $3“^8,136 and consisted 
primarily of write-downs to net realizable value of property, 
plant and equipment to lx* sold or disposed, and write-off of 
other related assets. Of the $404,3^8 after tax charge, cash 
provided from 1989 t)|X*rating activities includes $302,808 of 
noncash charges and amounts which will be s|x*nt in future 
periods related to the restructuring and reconfiguration 
programs. 


4. Debt, Lease Obligations and Related Commitments 

Debt outstanding at December 31, 1989 and 1988 is as follows: 

1989 _ 1988 

I )UO I )Uf 

VXithni V(iihin 

OmgliTm One Year l.ongXrni OneXar 

10Vm% (Canadian 
Dillar Notes 

due 1993 $ 47,(>86 f S2.903 

16‘/»% Australian 
Dollar Notes 
due 1994 

1 ()'/»% Notes due 
1993 

97k% Notes due 
199^ 

Medium Term 
Notes, Series 
(at an average 
rate of "’.8% and 
“’.3%, res|x*c- 
lively) 

Sinking fund 
Dc-fx-ntures; 

H%% due 201(> 

9' .% due 2019 

(Ct)mmercial pa|XT 
(at an average 
rate of 9.2% and 
’’.( 1 %. resjx*c 
tively) 

Industrial Revenue 
I^mkIs (at an 
average rate ()t 
8 3% and 8.3%. 

reNfX'Ctively) 

Other borrowings 
(at an average 
rate i )f 9.9% and 
8 ."%. res|x*c 
tivelv) 


Total current 
maturities of 
long term debt 

70,491 

43.9*^! 

Short term debt; 

(Ct mimercial 
pa|x*r (at an 
average rate 
of 8."’% and 

10 1%, re¬ 
spect ively) 

35,000 


Other 
(primarily 
foreign hank 
li)an.s at an 
average rate 
of 11.0% and 

10 .-4%, re 
s|x*cl ively) 

200.917 

u,y,2‘;() 

Total debt $1340,563 

$306..«08 $l.l(><).l 1(1 

$238,2(>1 


116,383 




100,000 


KKl.OOO 


123,000 


123.(KK) 


243,000 

$ 25,(HK) 

2 ^().()(H) 

$ 23.(HK) 

140,000 

130,000 


umm 


300,000 


3(H),(KK) 


73,943 

1.236 

“’3,0“’8 

1,201 

142,347 

44.255 

^.139 

IV’O 
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During 19S9, ihc ('.ompany sold, ai approximately par, 

9' i‘\) Sinking I’und Dehcniurcs with a hnal maturity in 2019 
and 10'j‘A) Au.siralian Dollar Notes which mature in 1994. Pro¬ 
ceeds from the Debentures were used to repay short-term 
commercial paper and proceeds from the Australian Dollar 
Notes were used to linance the acquisition of a foreign sub¬ 
sidiary In addition, the Company used short-term foreign 
bank loans of $4(S,4()() as bridge financing at December 31, 
1989 for the aetjuisition of a foreign subsidiary The Company 
intends to refinance the bank loans and therefore the 
amounts are appropriately chissiHed as long-term debt. Dur 
ing 1988, the C]t)mpany sold, at approximately par. 10 Vh% 
Canadian Dollar Notes which mature in 1993. Proceeds were 
used to partially finance the acquisition of a foreign subsidi¬ 
ary The Company also refinanced certain foreign borrowings 
during 1988. 

At Dec ember 3h 1989 and 1988. S300,()()() of outstanding 
commerc ial paper has been classified as K)ng-term debt since 
the Company has both the intent and ability, through its 
credit facilities, to maititain such amount of debt for more 
than one Near. 

The ('ompain is a party to interest rate swap agreemetits 
coNering the $3f)f),0()() of commercial paper classified as long¬ 
term debt. The agreements effectiveh replace variable inter- 
c’st rates on the debt with a long-term fixed rate of 10.3%. 

The (Company is also a parts to currency .swap agreements 
covering the l()yK% Canadian Dollar Notes and the K)‘/i% 
Australian Dollar Notes which result in effective interest rates 
of \i).H% and 11.1‘V), res|x*ctivel\’. 

.Aggregate maturities of long-term debt and minimum 
annual rentals under agreements classified and accourited for 
as operating leases at December 3h 1989 are as follows: 


Long Term Minimum Rentals on 

1 )ebt_Operating Lexises 


1990 

$ "0.491 

533.910 


(>".33" 

43."2" 

1992 

4(>.938 

33.903 

1993 

8().9^1 

2",91“* 

I99i 

1 "9,210 

29,(Xi(> 

1993 ;ukI hcyniuF 

l.OOO.OH^ 

"3,3"2 

*l’igurt*s ivpreseiil 

combined totals for all years. 



The average amount of short-term commercial paper out- 
.standing was $116,()()() during 1989 and $8^,000 during 1988, 
and the average amount of other short-term debt was 
$18-^,()()() during 1989 and $138,000 during 1988. The respec¬ 
tive weighted average intere.st rates for short-term commer¬ 
cial paper and other short-term debt were 9.3% and 11.0% 
during 1989, and 8.1% and 14.7% during 1988. Maximum 
nn)nth-end borrowings were $17^,000 in 1989 and $163,000 in 
1988 for short-term commercial paper, and $219,000 in 1989 
and $PI,0()() in 1988 for other short-term debt. Short-term 
commercial pa|X*r was issued and redeemed on the open 
market in the United States through money market dealers. 


The Compam has unu.sed credit agreements of approx¬ 
imately $ 373,000 which bear intere.st, if used, at the prime 
rate of interest or le.ss, are compensated with commitment 
fees, and are available to support commercial paper borrow¬ 
ings. 'fhese agreements consist of a $300,000 revolving credit 
facility for the issuatice of short-term notes and credit agree¬ 
ments of approximately $2"'3,000 under which it can execute 
term loans for up to two years. Additional unused credit facil¬ 
ities of approximately $234,100 are available for u.se by for¬ 
eign subsidiaries. 

The Company has capitalized intere.st that related to the 
capital cost of acquiring certain fixed assets. The total intere.st 
costs incurred and the portions capitalized were $162,4.32 
and $2,191 in 1989, $l48,6‘"6 and $2,0'2 in 1988 and $122,337 
and $2,914 in 198". 

5. Income Taxes 


Comparative analyses of the provisions for income taxes 
follows: 



1989 

1988 

1987 

Current 

Federal 

State and Local 

Foreign 

$ 76.800 
3.700 
65,100 

5133.400 

33.200 

39,300 

$ 220,300 

44,300 

40,600 


145,600 


303,4(K) 

Deferred 

Federal 

.State and Local 

Foreign 

(65.400) 

(15,600) 

(1.500) 

13,800 

4,000 

9.000 

(8“’,900) 
( 13,600) 

4.300 


(82,500) 

26.H(K) 

(99,200) 


$ 63,100 

5232.-00 

J2U6.2(K) 


The deferred tax provision in 1989 includes $( 114,"00) 
which repre.sents the tax effects of co.sts and expenses 
related to the reconfiguration programs which are deductible 
for income tax purposes in future years when the as.sets are 
disposed or expenditures incurred. The deferred Federal tax 
provisions in 1989, 1988 and 198" also reflect accelerated 
write-offs of property and equipment co.sts, Federal tax 
effects of which were $1,200, $",400 and $3,8rX), re.spectiveK. 
The deferred tax provisions for 1988 and 198" also reflect 
reversals of deferred ta.xes of $14,300 and $88,400, respec¬ 
tively, in connection with the divestiture of the Company's 
basic chemicals and F\'C resins business. 
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Kcvonciliation.s of the differences between income taxes 
C()m|Xited at Ivderal statutory tax rates and consolidated 


provisii)n for iticome taxes are as follows; 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Income taxes computed at 
Ivderal statutory tax rate 

$ 900 

$18S.2tM) 


State tax provision, net of 
Federal benefit 

(7,800) 

2 a.S()() 


Ft)reign tax differentials 

4,100 


(3(X)) 

Keconfigurati< m charge, 
primarily writeoffs of 
assets with reduced 
tax hasc-s 

Other net 

SI,000 
14,900 

IS. 11)0 

( l(X)) 

Frovision for income taxes 

$ 63,100 

$i32."00 

$20U,i(K) 

rhe dome.stic and foreign 

cotnponents of income before 

income taxes are as follows: 

1989 

1988 

1987 

lX)me.stic 

(141,439) 

StK>.(M9 

$3S0,1S2 

Fi )reign 

144,007 


ir.104 


$ 2,548 

J544.SH2 

fr.^,256 


6. Operations by Industry Segment 

Information about the Company’s industry segments and 
geographic areas of operation is prov ided on pages 32 and 33 
of this Annual Report and is an integral part of the Consoli 
dated Financial Statements. 

7. Pension, Retirement Savings and Certain 
Post retirement Benefit Plans 

(a)mpany charges to operations under the Company's 
retirement savings plans in 19S9, 19SS and 198" amounted to 
approximately :fP.8()(), SIS.SOOand $12,"()(), res|x*ciively For 
the Retirement Savings Flan for salaried employees, the Com- 
[xinys matching contribution was 1(K)‘V) for each of the three 
years, of every dollar of eligible employee contributions. 
Idigible contributions were for all participating salaried 
employees and as much as for longer service salaried 
em|')loyees. For the IF)uiiy Savings Flan for hourly non¬ 
bargaining employees, the ('otnpanys matching contribution 
was 80% in 1989 and StrVi in 1988 and 198", of every dollar of 


eligible employee contributions. Fligible contributions were 
S% for all participating hourly non bargaining employees 
in 1989 and 1988 and were 2% for participating employees 
in 198" 

For substantially all salaried employees, the (Company’s 
domestic and (Canadian pension plans provide benefits based 
on the employee's final average compensation and credited 
service prior to 1988 and career average com|x*nsaiion and 
credited service after 198". l or hourh employees, the plans 
provide benefits based on s|x\ ifie^l amounts aixl credited 
service. 

Following are the com|>onents of net |X*nsion credits 


recognized bv the (a)m|xmy 

for Its domestic and C; 

tnadian 

platis: 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Service C( )st—IxMiefits 




earned iluring the |xriiid 
Interest cost on the pro 

$ 12,700 

# 12 ,HX) 

i 1 I.MH) 

jected benefit oldigation 

.39.8(K) 

.■<-'.2()0 

3.-^.(i(K) 

.Actual return on plan assets 

Net amort i/ation and 

(85.H(K>) 

( t I.2<M)) 

1,900 

deferral 

31,600 

(".2<XJ) 

( (8,100) 

Net periodic pension credit 

$ (1.7(K)) 

i (2.100) 

J ( 1.500) 

The primary a.ssumptions 

used to detertnine net 


periodic pension credits were as follows; 




1989 

1988 

1987 

VCeighted average discount 




rate 

9.S7% 


^SO'V. 

Rate of increase in future 




compensation levels 
Fxpected long term rate of 

7.08 

(i7S 

s so 

return on plan assets 

11.04 

ItiiS 

H.SO 


Operations were charged apj'iroximately $11,300 in 1989, 
$13,100 in 1988 and $11,900 in 198" primarih for payments to 
pension trusts on behalf of domestic employees not covered 
by the ('.ompany’s plans and foreign employees. 

Most domestic em|')loyees not covered In the (Company’s 
plans are covered by collectiwiy bargained agreements and 
are generally effective for |x*riods of from one to three years. 
Under Federal jXMision law there would be continuing lia 
bility to these jXMision tru.Ms if the Uompany ceased all or 
nn)st participation in any sik Ii Irust, and under ceriain otlK*r 
s|x*cilied conditions. Fhe annual payment of sucli continuing 
liability would not normally exceed the annual amount cur 
rently being paid to such rrusi. fhe amount t)t such liability 
would be determiix*d should the (!ompany withdraw from 
participation. 

The charges to operations lor health and life insurance 
benefits ti> retired domestic and Uanadian employees under 
Company plans amounted to $8,900. $9. *tM) and $",800 in 
1989. 1988 and 198", respect i\el\. 
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The eoinbiiiecl funclcd slams of the Ca)mpany’s Llomestic 
and ('anadian plans and aniounis included in ihe (a)mpany's 
balance sheets at December .^1. 1989 and 1988 were 
as tollows: 



1989 

1988 

Plan assets ai fair value 

$ 532,800 

5 4^2,2I)(i 

Aciuai i.il present v.ilue of benelit 
ohl ig.it i( >ns; 

.Accumul.iled benefit obligation 
(including vested benefit.s of 

54 i9.(K)0 and 5.V)S.2i)n, 
respec t ively) 

(467.600) 

(429,.500) 

Fffect of projected future 
compen.sai ion levels 

(8,700) 

(s,s(H)) 

Projeci(.\l IxMiefit obligation 

(476,300) 

(434,800) 

Plan .isseis in excess nt projected 
benelit obligation 

56,5(M) 

3".^()l) 

1 nrecogm/ed prior serv ice cost 

(20,600) 

(22.300) 

1 nrecogm/ed loss 

16,200 

2H,K00 

l'nrecogni/ed portion net asset 
upon .idoption of I'.ASB Statement 

No. <S'" 

(29,500) 

(32.500) 

Prepaid pension cost included in 
other assets 

$ 22,600 

5 11.400 


Plan assets consist primarily of equity securities and cor- 
j^oraie obht»ations. C’.ommon stock oi the Company accounted 
U)r approximately 12‘\> and 11% of the total market value of 
|dan assets at Decetnber 31. 1989 and 1988, respectively. 

rhe weighiCLl awrage iliscount rates and rates of increase 
itt hit lire compensation levels used in determining the pro¬ 
jected benelit obligation were 8.6% and ().3‘-o. re.spectively, as 
ot December 31, 1989, and 9.S% and ^.0%, respectively, as of 
December 31, 1988. 

l•oreign pension plans are not significant in the aggregate 
and therefore are not summari/.ed with domestic and Cana¬ 
dian ['»lans. I lowever, the total of plan assets and accruals 
appn)\imated projected betielii obligation as of 
December 31, 1989 atid 1988. 

8. Shareholders Equity 

On July 2S. 1989. the Board of Directors amended the Com- 
[Xiny s Restated (’ertilicate of Incorporation to double the 
number of auihori/ed common shares fnan 240 million 
shares to tSO million shares. On September 6, 1989, a iwo- 
forone .split of the (iompanys common stock was effected 
through the distribution of one additional share for each 
share of stock already issued. In connection with the split, 
the par value of commoti .stock was reduced from S1.2S per 
share to $0.62S per share. As a result, there was no change in 
the capital accounts. Amounts jxa* share and number of 
shares have been restated to give retroactive effect to the 
slock split. 

I'lach of the 8,14^ shares of preferred series B stock bears 
an annual cumulative dividend of 51.32. is coiweriible into 
(i.<) c'omiiu>n shares, and is redeemable at the C^om[xinv .s 
o|Mion at 539. At December 31. 1989, 33.'^^0 common shares 
were re.served for conversion of preferred series B sUK'k. 


Under a Preferred Share Purchase Rights Plan, each out¬ 
standing share of stock has one preferred stock purcha.se 
right (Right) which entitles shareholders to purcha.se. under 
certain circumstances, one one hundredth of a share of 
Series (^Junior Participating Preferred Stock at an exercise 
jxice of 5PS, subject to adjustmetn. I'he Rights may only be 
exercised if a person or group accjuires 20% or more of the 
(a)tnpany's common stock or announces a tender or 
e.xchange offer for 30% or more of the common stock. The 
Rights, which do not have voting rights, expire on Pebruary 
10 . 1996 and mav be redeetned bv the (Company at a price of 
5.01“ V per Right at atw time prior ti) their expiraiioti or until 
10 business days after a pitblic anriouncement that a party 
has become a 20% shareln)lder. In addition, the Rights .Agree¬ 
ment allows shareholders to vote on an all-cash offer to pur¬ 
chase all of the (Company’s shares. A shareholders meeting 
may be recjuesteLl by a bickler w ho does not hold S‘V> or more 
of ihe common shares and who meets certain requirements. 

In the event the Company is involved in a merger or other 
business combination transaction ii'i which the (Company 
does not survive or in which its common stock is exchanged, 
each holder of a Right will be entitled to purcha.se, at the 
e.xerci.se price, that number of shares of common stock of the 
acquiring company which at the time of such transaction 
would have a market v’alue of two times the exerci.se price t>f 
the Right. 

Following is an analysis of common shares reserved for 
stock options under the (>ompanys DPa and 1984 Slock 
Option Plans as Amended: 


Common Shares Re.served 
for Slock Options 



Shares 

Price Range 

January 1, 1989 

2 ,8SS,8(>() 

54 23-29.2S 

Ci rants 

1.013,984 

3(>.0() 

Hxerci.ses 

(400,(>12) 

4.28-2".84S 

Hxpiraiions or cancellations 

( 101,038) 

4.23-2^.84S 

December 31. 1989 

3,302.194 



At December 31, 1989, 2,348,210 opiit)ns were exercisable. 
Included with shares reserved for unexerci.sed options at 
December 31, 1989 are 1 ,“’21,380 options with stock appre¬ 
ciation rights attached, which permit the holder the election, 
in lieu of exercising the t)ption, of receiv ing cash, shares, or a 
combination of cash and shares. In 1989. the holders of .stock 
appreciation rights agreed that they would exercise the 
rights only in the event of a change in control of the Com¬ 
pany. Prior to that agreement. 101,SOO stock appreciation 
rights were exercised during 1989. 

'rhe Com|xmy.s 1984 Slock Option Plan as Ainended pro¬ 
vides for the grant of t)ptions to purcha.se up to 9,‘"00,000 
.shares of the Camipany s common stock. Fhe Plan expires in 
1993 and no further options may be granted thereafter. At 
December 31, 1989 and 1988, there were 4.4^2,0'"0 and 
3,389,*’16 shares, respectively, available for future grants. 
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9. Supplemental Income Statement Information 


Set forth below is a comparative summary of certain expense 
items: 



1989 

1988 

1987 

Maintenance and repairs 

$133,711 

$143,444 

$1-43,93(1 

Depreciation and amortization 

186,023 

r2.8'"0 

139.14^ 

.Advert ising and pn )m( »i ii ms 




(including promotions ol 




$4l.T331. $383,998 and 




$309.(v8, respectively) 

484,314 

433.18^ 

3"""".928 

Research and development 

23,130 

2(i,(i96 

23.041 

Rent 

72,591 

(i(i,(i30 

31.232 

10. Quarterly Financial Data (Unaudited) 

1989 Quarters L‘irsi 

Secxxid 

Third 

L'ourih 

Ncn >ale,s S1 

$1,8^3.891 

$1,9(12,^39 

#l,9S2.90a 

(iross profit -403,933 

a^3.“'83 

320.323 

319.4^8 

Net income (loss) S9.03() 

83,9-4^ 

(303.H2) 

99.^>0‘" 

IA*r share of 




common sUKk; 




luirnings (I.OSS) 0 4 O 

Os"* 

(2.0S) 

o.(r 

Dividends* 0 193 

022 s 

0.2a 

0.24 

Market price range: 




Low 2“^ Vi 

19% 

33 

31 'k 

High 30 

33V« 

3KVh 

3(1*^^^ 

’DiviiloKls on |iix-li-i ri.\l mtr-s 

h si(K k were $ 33 in each iiuarier 

tlurinj- I9H9. 




1988 Quarters Lirsi 

Sec( ind 

Third 

Fourth 

Nft sales fl,(,02,311 

J1."H3.".W 


$1,983,28-' 

(in).ss prt)lit 388.(112 

4(i2.316 

aW.Oaa 

499,803 

Net income ^2,390 


91.92-4 

93,831 

IVr share of 




common stock: 




Karnings 0 36 

0.30 

0.(i2 

().(i3 

Dividends* 0 l(i 

0 193 

0.193 

0.193 

Market price range: 




l.t )w 23 Vk 

2-4'/. 

23 '/H 

2()Vh 

High 28 V, 

2^y^ 

2^'/j 

30^ H 

^Dividends on preferred series 

B Slock were $ 33 in each 

quarter 


during* 198S 


11. Acquisitions and Divestitures 

During 1989, the CaMiipany acquired IS operations for a total 
cost of $264.31-4 (1296,"'90 including debt itssumed). The 
1989 acc|uisiiions include a pasta and pasta sauce ojXTation, 
an industrial f(K)dservice operation, two West (ierman bak¬ 
eries, a maple syrup operation, a dehydrated soup operation, 
a sterile chocolate milk ojxTation, a snacks operation, two 
dairy o|x*rations, an aerosol and craft paint operation, a wall 
paper manufacturer, a plastic films and rigid packaging ojxr- 
ation and two industrial products businesses. During 1988, 
the C'x)mpany acc|uired 24 operations for a total co.st of 
S3"'9,8S9. The 1988 acquisitions include two pasta operations, 
two seafood .sjxxialty operations, a West (ierman bakery, 
three industrial foodservice ojXTations, a juices and nectars 


business, four snacks operations, two dairy operations, three 
wallcovering manufacturers, a gra\ure printing aial plastic 
laminate business and five plastic packaging manufacturers. 
During 198“", the (Company acquired 23 operations for a total 
cost of $442,(148 I'he accjuisiiions include lour dairy opera 
tions, two snacks operations, three pasta operations, ihrtv 
seafcK>d sfxcialty operations, two West (ierman bakeries, two 
fiK)d flavoring businesses, a liouillon ojxration, a dehydrated 
soup operation, two wallcovering distributors and three 
packaging operations. The aetjuisitions have Ixen accounted 
for as purclKtses, and the excess of cost over fair value of net 
tangible as.sets accjuired is being amortized on a straight line 
basis geiXTally over 40 \ ears. 

During 1989. the (’.om|iany disposed of S operations for 
approximately $124,234 in cash. During 1988, the (iompany 
disposed of"" operations for approximately $222,024 m cash. 
During 198“", besides the sale of Partnership prelerence units 
discus.sed below, the ('.omjxinv Llisi'Hxsed of live other opera 
tions for approximately $()0.3(K) in cash. 

On NovemIxT 30, 198*". the (',ompany contributed its basic 
chemicals and V\'C resins business aiul a.ssets to bordeti 
(diemicals and Plastics Limited Partnership (the Partnership) 
in exchange for 1(K)‘A> of the Partnership's preference and 
common units, the general partner interest in the IMrtner 
ship, and $148,400 net pnxeeds from a privately placed debt 
offering by a subsidiary of the PartixTship. .Also in 1987, the 
Company sold all of the preference units in two underwritten 
public t)fferings for which it receiveil net pnK'eeds of approx 
imately $2 (h. 1()0. In Decemlxr 1988, the Company sold all of 
its common units of the Partnership in an underwritten pub 
lie offering for which it received net jiroceeds of apjirox 
imately $13^,'00. After the sale of the common units, tlie 
Company retains an aggregate 2% general |xirtiKM' interest in 
the Partnership and its sulisidiary o[x*rating partnership. 

12. Commitments 

In connection with the 1987 sale of its basic t hemicals and 
PV(] resins business to the Partnershiix the Company agreed, 
subject to certain limitation.s, to provide a^klitional cash to 
the Partnership, if necessary, to sujiport the pa\nient b\ the 
Partnership of its minimum cjuarterly di.stribution on all jiref 
erence units through Decemlx*r 31. 1992. This commitment 
is limited to an aggregate of approximately $1“'(),()0(J, subject 
to reduction under certain circumstances. In connection 
with the 1988 sale of all common units, the (Company also 
agreed tt) make direct payments to common unitholders 
equal to, on a per unit basis, any excess of cash distributed by 
the Partnership to preference unitholders over that dis 
tributed to common unitholders. Lhe total commitment is 
limited to an aggregate of approximately $^(),()(K). In additii)n, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the (’ompany, as general part 
ner, manages and controls the activities of the Partnership 
and has fiduciary resiionsibilities to the Partnerships unit 
holders. The management of the Company believes that ain 
payments pursuant to this commitment or any liduciary 
responsibilities will not have a material adverse effect on tlie 
financial condition of the (Company. 
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Report of Management 


HOKDKN. INC. 


The management dI Boalen. Ine. is 
responsihle tor the preparation of all 
inlormation, ineluding the linaneial 
statements and relatetl notes, included 
in this annual repi)rt to shareholders, 
rhe linaneial statements have been pre¬ 
pared in eonlormiiy with generally 
aeeepted aeeounting prineiples appro- 
j'n'iate in the eireumstanees, and inelude 
amounts based on the best judgment ol 
management, binaneial information 
ineluded elsewhere in this annual 
report is eonsi.stent with the.se linaneial 
.statements. 

In reeogriition of its respon.sibilit\ for 
the integrit\ and objeetivity of data in 
the Imaneial statemetus, management 
mairttains a systetn of ititertial aeeount¬ 
ing eontrols. This sy.stem ineludes an 
organi/.ational strueiure with elearly 
detined lines of re.sponsibility and dele¬ 
gation of authoritx. lb assure the effee- 
ti\e admitiistratiot! of itnernal eonirt)!, 
etnployees are earefully seleeted arid 


trained, written polieies and proee- 
dures are developed arid dis.seminated, 
and appropriate eommunieation chan¬ 
nels are provided to foster an environ¬ 
ment conducive to the effective 
functioning of controls. 

The .system is .supj>)rted by an inter¬ 
nal auditing function that operates 
worldwide and reports its lindings to 
management throughout the year. I'he 
(Company s independent accountants are 
engaged to express an opinion on the 
year-end linaneial statements. They 
objectivel\ and independently review 
the performance of management in 
carrying out its re.sponsibility for 
reporting operating results and tinan- 
cial conditio)!!. With the coordinated 
.support of the internal auditors, they 
rev iew and test the sy.stem of internal 
accounting controls and the data con¬ 
tained in the linaneial statements. 

The Audit Committee of the lioard of 
Directors, compo.sed solely of outside 


directors, meets regularly with inde¬ 
pendent accountants, management and 
internal auditors to review the work 
performed and to ensure that each is 
properly discharging its responsibili¬ 
ties. The independent accountants and 
the internal auditors independently 
have full and free access to the Commit¬ 
tee, without the pre.sence of manage¬ 
ment. to di.scuss the results of their 
examinations, the adequacy of internal 
accounting controls and the quality 
of hnancial reporting. 





K. |. Ventres 
Chairman and 
C.hief Hxecutive 
Oflicer 


L. O. Do/a 
Senior \ icc President 
and Chief Financial 
Olticer 


Report of Independent Accountants 


Pvivv Wiitcrliiuisv 

153 East 53rd Street 
New York NY 10022 


Januarv- 30, \9W 

Board of Directors and 
Shareholders of Borden, Inc. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheets and the related 
consolidated statements of income, shareholders’ ecjuity and of cash Hows pre.sent 
fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of Borden, Inc. and its subsidi¬ 
aries at December 31, 1089 and 1988, and the results of their operations and their 
cash Hows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 1989, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. The.se Hnancial state¬ 
ments are the responsibility of the Company’s management: our responsibility is to 
express an opinion on the.se linaneial statements ba.sed on our audits. We con¬ 
ducted our audits of these statements in accordance w ith generally accepted 
auditing standards which require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain 
rea.sonable assurance about whether the Hnancial statements are free of material 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting 
the amounts and di.sclosures in the Hnancial .statements, assessing the accounting 
I'lrinciples u.sed and signiHcant estimates made b\' management, and evaluating the 
overall hnancial statement pre.sentation. We believe that our audits provide a rea¬ 
.sonable basis for the opinion expres.sed above. 
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h( )I<I)i:n. INC 


Five-Year Selected Financial Data 


(All dollar and slxov fi^wvs in tlxntsaiuhi — 

v.XLVfU marhet prkv, nnnilxr tf common slktrch ildirs. atxra^e tinmlhr of emflovvi 
1 or llx'Years 1989 1988* 1987* 

■s cinUfar s/kiiv sttili\tus) 

Summary of Earnings 

NtM s:iU*s 


$-.243,526 

$(1,514,422 

$5.(H)2.09'' $t.-l(>.l-2 

Incfinit* r;iv«^s 

6^,100 

232,-00 

2()6.2(K) 

l()(i.9(K) I30.^0() 

Nt*r (loss) int'i >me* 

(60,SS2)** 

31 1,882 

2(-.056 

223,312 193.804 

h*n’<*nt <if ii«M iiK iinir to siiltvs 

• • 

4.3‘L 

t.1% 

t.5‘!i. 4 \% 




Net (lo.ss) inc(Mne per comnuMi share 

$ (0.41)** 

$ 2.11 

i l.HI 

$ 150 $ 125 


1 )ividcnd.s; 


(',<nilm<Ml share_ $ 0.90 $ $ ().()J $ DSC J () 


'Hill IV M 1 .-,1 lui s. - 

Pn4<Tn*d st^rifs K slvirt* 

\A2 

^ ■ 1 7 

1 32 

1.32 

1 32 

1 32 




Average numlxr of commiMi shares 
outstanding during the vear 

148,213 

1 r.K5H 

14-425 

1 t9.(K>5 

155.0(i3 


Financial Statistics 

('apiial cxpcndiuires_ 

invemories_ 

Prc>|XTiy, plant and cciuipnicni, net_ 

I X^prec iaii( Ml and aniurii/aiiiMi_ 

Total assets_ 

Current assets_ 

(Tirrent liabilities_ 

>XCrkin^ capital_ 

(Current ratio_ 

Long term debt_ 

Total debt to adjusted total capitali/atiiMi 

Shareholders’ equity_ 

Liquidating value ot preferred stock_ 

C<Miim(Mi shareholders’ equity_ 

Hcjuity per CiMiiniiMi share at ycntr-eiid_ 

Keturn on average shareholders equity _ 
Ratio of earnings to fixed charges- 


$ 243,960 
664,021 
1,441,476 
186,025 
4,824,8% 
2,011,394 
1,539,379 
472,015 

I. 3:1 
$1,440,563 

51% 

$1,645,415 

(235) 

1,645,180 

II. 12 

• • 

1 . 0:1 


I 232.(hO 
6S-t.9‘4l 
1,3H“'.932 
r 2 . 8^0 

4440.326 

1,814.323 
1.222.612 
591."’ll 
1 S:1 
$1,160.1 4(1 
43% 

$1,848,615 
(2 W) 
1.848.316 
12 50 
\^.H% 
4.1:1 


$ 201.'"3 
5(>().r'’ 
1.194.“^60 
159 .Lr 
4.15^,363 
1.8(>8.958 
i.it^.i r 
■^2 1.84 I 
1 <i;l 
$l.r 2.095 
44‘^> 

$1,658,8 49 
(3"() 1 
1.(>58.4^3 
1 1 2 () 
r 2% 

4 4.1 


$ 163,or 

4(i2.5“'1 
1,443.24() 
l.r, 23 ^ 
3.582.189 
I.43“',4"^0 
1.005,338 
432.132 
It I 
$ 845.442 
42% 

$ 1.4 38,■'43 
(409) 

1.438.334 

9-- 

15*"% 
4 9:1 


$ 193.602 
423.04() 
1.296.4(>0 
122.()51 
2.932.246 
1,318.-34 
-05.182 
(>13.552 
1 9:1 
$ 52(1.563 
32‘4. 

$1.40-.-95 
(494) 
1,40-.30I 
9.14 
14.3% 

4.5 I 


Shareholders’ Data 

Outstanding shares at year-end: 

CcMiinKMi_^_ 147,956 14*^.819 14-..^(K> 14-.249 154.032 

Preferred series H- 8 10 13 I t I"" 


.Market price of commem stock. 

Ai ymr-fnil 

$ wv« 

$ 29Vh 

$ 24^1 

$ 23'/: 

$ r'l 

Wiiiigi* <luring vtMr 

4HVh-27V. 

30%-23Vh 

32 15 

26' ,15% 

I-.>m-I0Vh 





NumlxT of common shareholders 

39,098 

38,465 


40 . 4-4 

43 . 3^4 


Employees’ Data 


l>ivn)ll 

$1,070,200 



$ (>(i-,5(H) 

$ (>3".3(H) 

Av<*nig<* niiniK^r ol <Mnpli >\i*es 

46.!^, ■ 

• L/ 


33.800 

32.-00 


j- 



'KisUiJeii f(tr tu'i* ji>r one st<Kk sftlil e.xpUttneii in .\()te H to (.onsoiuihieii h'ttuifu uil 

**hu huies one time afUr ul\ dxir^e of (tr SJ ^4 fn-r fJxire reUueii to reconfifiuratnui . ,, 

firo^raim exfiluineJ in ,\ote i to (onsoiuinteJ I'nuincuU suuitmttts /truant if net tnctmieto '• i 
find return i>n (uera^' 'JktrefioithTs ixfuitv t-s not menntnffnl inxiutsi' <f twt loss resnltinf^/rom 
ret t m/ij^urn/K m fm tf^rams 
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Corporate Information 


BOKDHN. INC 


Executive Offices 
1 Borden, Inc. 
m Park Avenue 
New York. New York 10172 
Telephone (212) 

Administrative Headquarters 

180 Hast Broad Street 
Columhus, Ohio 4321S 
Telephone (hU) 22S-4000 

Annual Meeting 

The /Ynnual Meeting will lx* held on 
Friday. April 20, 1990, beginning at 
11:00 am in the 1 lunterdon Theatre, 
Clhurch Street and Route 31. Flemington, 
New jersey 08822 

Independent Accountants 

Price Waterhouse 
1S3 Fast S3rd Street 
New^brk, New York 10022 

Transfer Agent, Registrar & 

Dividend Disbursing Agent 

The Bank of New York 
PO Box 112S8 
(jnirch Street Station 
NewObrk, New York 10286 
Telephone l -{800) S24-4‘4S8 


Debenture and Note Trustees 

8yM% Sinking Fund Debentures 
10'/.% Notes 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
(ihicago, Illinois 6(Ki“^0 

9*4% Sinking Fund Debentures 
9%% Notes 

Medium-Term Notes, Series A 
The Bank of New York 
New'York, New York lOOOS 

10Vk% Canadian Dollar Notes 
Banque International a Luxembourg S.A 
L-2953 Luxembourg 

Exchange Listings 

Common Stock (Ticker Symbol-BN) 
NewYbrk Stexk Exchange 
The Common Stock is currently listed 
on exchanges in Tokyo, japan; and 
Basel. Geneva, Liusanne and Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

New Ybrk Stock Exchange 

8y8% Sinking Fund Deixntures, due 2016 

10*4% Notes, due 199S 

Luxembourg Stock Exchange 

l0yK% Canadian Dollar Notes, due 1993 

Japanese Shareholder Service 
Organization & Paying Bank 

The Yasuda Trust Banking Co., Ltd. 
St(K'k Transfer Agency Department 
1-2-1, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, 

Tokyo, japan 

Date and State of Incorporation 

.April 24, 1899 - New jersey 


Dividend Reinvestment Plan 

.A dividend reinvestment plan is avail¬ 
able to Borden shareholders. Quarterly 
common stock dividends may be 
automaticalK reinvested in Bc)rden 
common stock, and optional cash invest¬ 
ments may be made for the purchase of 
additional shares. No .serv ice fees or 
commissions are iissessed for shares 
purchased under tliis program. 

For more itiformatiorh urite to: 

The Bank of New' York 
P.O. Box 1126(J 
Church Street Station 
New Ybrk, New York 10277 

Form 10-K Report 

Borden, Inc. will furnish to any share¬ 
holder, w ithout charge, a copy of its 
most recent annual report on Form 
10-K, as filed w ith the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

V^ritten requests should he directed to: 
Borden, Inc. 

LYirector, Investor Relations 
277 Park Avenue 
NewYbrk, New York 10172 
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